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make vocational education an equal partner with academic education in 
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issues of enhancing excellence in education, strengthening the 
teaching staff, improving access to vocational education, and 
strengthening financial support for vocational education. The 
following were among the strategies identified to deal with these 
concerns: required and supported business and industry internships 
for vocational teachers, establishment of incentives such as career 
ladders to attract and retain qualified teachers, establishment of 
state collaboration councils to promote voluntary sharing of 
resources, establishment of employment insurance as a companion with 
unemployment insurance, modification of high school graduation 
requirements from a coifrse basis to a competency basis, and 
development of tax incentives to business and industry for student 
and teacher internships. (Appended to this report are a seminar 
schedule and agenda as well as the texts of remarks made by T. H. 
Bell and Robert M. Worthington of the U.S. Department of Education 
concerning the aforementioned report.) (MN) 
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Education, must be operated in compliance 
with these laws. 
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PORWORD 

The National Academy of Sciences' report is an excellent 

study which has the potential to be a landmark study for 

vocational education, if all of us — educators and represent ives 

of the private sector, alike — pursue its recommendations with 

vigor and determination. Vocational education is an important 

and integral part of our educational system. On June 29, 1983, 

President Reagan emphasized the importance of vocational 

education in his speech at the Vocational Industrial Clubs of 

America's National Skills Olympics in Louisville, Kentucky. The 

President stated that: 

We should see that all our young people get a grounding in 
English and literature, history, math, science, and other 
basics. But we must also recognize that our vocational 
classrooms are just as important as any other. And we 
should insist that the vocational courses we teach prepare 
this generation with the skills they need for real jobs. 

The quality, relevance, and effectiveness of vocational 
education programs are important if we are to serve well the more 
than 17 million persons who participate in these programs. In 
addition, it is imperative to plan, develop, and maintain quality 
vocational education programs if our Nation is to equip its 
citizens with the job skills necessary to recapture its 
preeminent position in the worldwide economy. 

This administration believes that vocational education is an 
important part of both education and training for employment. We 
believe it is essential for the Nation? that it is working, and 

vii 
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we support it. That is why one of the Department's top 
priorities is to make full use of the work accomplished by the 
National Academy of Sciences on behalf of vocational education. 
As part of this effort, we sponsored, with the help of many 
national organizations, a series of 10 regional seminars around 
the country so educators, representatives from the private 
sector, and interested citizens could gather to dialogue on the 
important issues in the report such as teaching, finance, access, 
and private sector collaboration and develop strategies and plans 

V 

of action which could be implemented at the State and local 
levels. 

This summary of the discussions held at these ten regional 
seminars should be thought provoking, a challenge for improving 
our Nation's vocational education programs, and a practical 
springboard to implement effective and constructive changes which 
will benefit all of our vocational students, and ultimately, our 
Nation. 




T. H. Bell 
Secretary 

U.S. Dep<artment of Education 
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PREFACE ^ 
In 1981 # the Department of. Education awarded a contract to 
the National Academy of Sciences to examine vocational 
education's role in econo'mic development, particularly in 
depressed urban and rural areas. Since collaboration with the 
private sector has always been a key component of quality 
vocational education programs, another special emphasis of the 
study was to determine the characteristics of successful 
collaborative efforts among vocational education, business, 
industry, and labor, and to "bring a new perspective" to these 
efforts. 

The National Academy of Sciences assembled a distinguished 
group of scholars and leaders in Business, industry, labor, and 
education as the study committee. In September of 1983, the 
committee completed its work and met with Secretary Bell to 
present its report. Education for Tomorrow's Jobs . During this 
meeting. Secretary Bell asked my office and the National Academy 
of Sciences to hold a national seminar in Washington to examine 
the report and reconimend ways to improve the quality of 
vocational education. Following the national seminar, our office 
conducted 10 regional seminars across the nation focusing on 
Education for Tomorrow's Jobs . These seminars were designed to 
focus on the report and recommend ways to improve the quality of 
vocational education. 

The ten regional seminars were made possible by the 
collaboration of many national organizations and their State and 
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local counterparts. Among the cooperating organizations were the 



following: The National Association of State Directors for 
Vocational Education, The State Advisory Councils for Vocational 
Education, and our own Regional Offices. The organizers of these 
seminars invited knowledgeable experts in the field to discuss 
ways %o improve vocational education and generate activities 
that will make vocational education, in the words of the NAS 
Study Committee, "an equal partner with academic education in the 
education system as a whole." 

We hope that this report, which analyzes and synthesizes the 
outcomes of the> regional seminars, will be useful in the quest 
for excellence in vocational education. The quest for 
excellence is not, and should not be, confined to the walls of 
college preparatory schools and universities. It must also be 
found in the vocational education classrooms, labs, and 
cooperative education worksites where studei>ts learn the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes they need to be successful 
employees in a whole host of occupations. Commendations are in 
order for each organization involved in the planning and conduct 
of these seminars. 




Robert M. Worthington, Ph.D. 
Assistant Secretary 

for Vocational and Adult Education 
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PROLOGUE 

This document is the result of the efforts of the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education to capture and record 
the essence of the 10 regional seminars focusing on Education for 
Tomorrows Jobs . The effort included training and coordinating the 
work of recorders who documented panel presentations and recorded 
the reactions, ideas, and strategies voiced in each discussion group 
of the 10 regional seminars. This input was then summarized, 
analyzed, organized, and presented in the form of this report. 

Staff of the National Center's Personnel Development and Field 
Services Division under the direction of Dr. Lucille Campbell-Thrane 
and the coordination of Dr. James B. Hamilton, Senior Research and 
Development Specialist, trained recorders and coordinated the 
recording at each of the seminars. Recognition is due Michael E. 
Wonacott, Program Assq.ciate, for preparation of guidelines and 
assistance in training recorders for the seminars. Appreciation is 
extended to Dr. Barbara Kline, Dr. Robert Norton, Dr. Judith 
Samuelson, Dr. Jay Smink, and Dr. Thrane who each coordinated 
National Center responsibilities at one or more of the seminars. 

Special recognition is accorded Dr. Hamilton for the summary 
and analysis of all the input data from the seminars and for writing 
the report. Appreciation is extended to Patricia Agn^r who 
performed the word processing and to Judy Balogh and Janet Kiplinger 
for editing. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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CHAPTER I 

BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF THE REGIONAL SEMINARS 

Introduct ion 

During the months of March and April 1984, the U.S. 
Department of Education held a series of 10 regional seminars 
based on the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) report 
Education for Tomorrow's Jobs . The overall purpose of these 
seminars, which were called by U.S. Secretary of Education, , 
T.H. Bell, was to bring together educators members of the 
private sector, and State and local government officials to 
pursue with vigor and determination the Academy's 
recommendations for vocational education. 

✓ 

The National Academy of Sciences Report 

Purpose of the NAS Study 

In October 1981, the U.S. Department of Education asked 
the National Academy of Sciences to "undertake a study of 
collaborative efforts cunong business, industry, and 
community-based organizations and the public sector in the 
vocational education of residents, particularly minority 
residents, of economically depressed areas." The Committee of 
Vocational Education and Economic Development in Depressed 
Areas, a study panel, was established to carry out the charge 
from the Department. The panel members were urged "to bring 
new perspective to the relationships among vocational 
education, economic development, and the private sector." 
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The report, published as «v result of the committee's work, 
Education for Tomorrow's Jobs , addresses the following issues: 
o Youth employment in a changing economy 
o Education and training for employment 
o Vocational education and the private sector 
o Strengthening vocational education 



Major Conclusions of the Study 

In their report the panel presented conclusions regarding 
each of these topics. The major ideas of each of these 
conclusions are presented via excerpts from concluding 
statements in the report. 

Youth employment in a changing economy . The. panel 

concluded that 

the lack of appropriate habits, attitudes, 
and requisite skills — both basic and 
job-related — contributes to the problem of 
securing jobs for both young and displaced 
workers. Public schools across the country 
can help in solving the problem, but only 
if they offer strohg grounding for all 
students in basic skills and up-to-date 
occupational skills. All students, whether 
they plan to work immediately after high 
school graduation or not, should be 
prepared to enroll in education or training 
progreums as necessary throughout their 
lives in order to update their job 
skills. 

Education and training for employment . The panel 
identified mastery of basic educational skill and basic 
occupational skills, exposure to a variety of occupations, 
development of appropriate work habits, and participation in a 
well supervised work experience that is closely related to the 
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school studiesf as being important for vocational education 

students. Further, for students who are lacking in basic 

skills and appropriate work habits, it is difficult to gain 

admission to the effective vocational education programs. They 

stated that 

fundamental changes are needed to improve 
some vocational education programs to a 
significant degree. Those programs 
generally regarded as most in need of 
improvement are often in public 
comprehensive high schools, and it is there 
that we concentrate our attention. We 
believe that those progreuns could be 
improved dramatically by strengthening the 
teaching staff and by increasing the 
flexibility of funding arrangements. 



Vocational education and the private sector . The panel 

saw a wide variety of opportunities and types of activities in 

which business, and schools can collaborate to provide quality 

vocational education for students. They recognized the need 

for collaborative arrangements that allow response and 

adaptation to changes in the economy and in specific local 

conditions. The panel recognized, too, that vocational 

education programs and collaborative efforts can be positively 

influenced by Federal and State laws and regulations regarding 

vocational teacher certification and corporate taxes. 

Strengthening vocational education . Regarding the 

vocational education system the panel concluded as follows: 

\ We firmly believe that it is the 
' \ responsibility of the public education 
system to prepare students for both 
employment and further education. ... We 
believe that some important and fundamental 
changes need to be made in the vocational 



education system if it is to do. its job 
effectively. Probably the most important 
of those changes are intended to strengthen 
the teaching and financing of vocational 
education* 

The panel felt that in the education system as a. whole, 

vocational education should be an equal partner with college 

preparatory education. They nbted, however, that this would be 

"virtually impossible to legislate or institute." 

Concerning equal partners with college preparatory progreuns the 

panel observed that 

The most effective vocational programs are 
deserving of that respect now, and we would 
like to see all programs raised to that 
level of quality and esteem. 



Recommendat ions 

of the MAS Study Panel 

The 14 recommendations made by the panel were directed 

toward the education and training of youth who will be just 

embarking on their employment careers. Background discussion 

was presented and recommendations were made regarding six areas 

of concern of the panel. For a complete discussion of the 

background and recommendations, the reader is referred to 

chapter 4 of the panel's report. Education for Tomorrow's Jobs . 

Following are the six areas of concern of the panel, with 

excerpts concerning their recommendations. 



o Collaborative Efforts 

— Collaboration with empldyers . Mechanisms and 

incentives should be established to induce educators 
and employers to work together in the planning and 
provision of occupational education and training. 



— Coordination of vocational education and employment 
training . There should be as much overlap as 
feasible in membership on local vocational education 
councils and private industry councils and on the 
State vocational education advisory committees and 
the State coordinating councils required by the Job 
Training Partnership Act. 

o Supervised Work ISxperience for Students 

Competency-based work experience programs . Unions, 
educators and employers should work to change the 
requirements for the completion of cooperative 
education and apprenticeship programs; they should 
be based on competence rather than time. 

— Apprenticeship programs . The Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education in the U.S. Department of 
Education should work with the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship and the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Training in the U.S. Department of Labor to revise 
the criteria for completion of apprenticeship 
programs. Completion should be based on competence 
rather than the period of participation in the 
programs. « 

o Strengthening Teaching 

— Certification of teachers . Certification should be 
based on judged competence in both teaching and the 
relevant occupation rather than on completion of a 
bachelor's degree in teacher education* 

— Training of teachers . Teacher training institutions 
should develop, in addition to the standard 
curriculum, special curricula for people who have 
gained most of their occupational knowledge and 
experience through employment and not in college. 

Inservice training of teachers . Effectiveness in 
teaching should be stressed for those teachers (most 
often those who have learned their occupational 
skills in industry) who have little experience in 
teaching. Internships in business should be made 
available on a regular basis so that all vocational 
education teachers can periodically sharpen their 
occupational skills and knowledge. 

— Part-time vocational education teachers . Once 
certification requirements are changed 
appropriately, high school administrators should 
take advantage of opportunities to hire part-time 
teachers for vocational education programs. 
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— Pay scales for teachers * Pay scales that reward 
excellence of individual teachers and permit 
differentiation by field should be instituted 
wherever possible. 

o Strengthening Financing 

*"* Funding formulas * In addition to enrollment 
figures, vocational education funding formulas 
should include factors that reflect determinants of 
cost, such as the educational disadvantage of 
students (requiring remediation), the cost of 
capital equipment, the salaries of teachers and 
, administrators, curriculum revision, and the like. 

— Pooling equipment . Statewide and regional pools of 
expensive equipment that reasonably can be shared 
should be established. Opportunities for leasing 
equipment . . . should be investigated. Similarly, 
opportunities for borrowing equipment from business 
should be sought. 

Funding for program improvement . They ("public 
schools) should have sufficient resources not only 
to maintain the good programs they have now but also 
to modify existing programs and initiate new ones to 
teach the skills required by employers. They will 
also need additional money to provide remediation 
for educationally disadvantaged students. 

o Improving Access to Vocational Education Programs 

— Vocational Incentive Grants . The Federal Government 
should initiate a substantial experiment in 
vocational incentive grants for high school 
vocational education students. 

— Consumer protection in vocational education . All 
training institutions that accept vocational 

^ incentive grants or that receive Vocational 

Education Act funds should be required to provide to 
any interested party detailed descriptions of their 
programs, including courses offered, skills taught, 
requirements for enrollment, and opportunities for 
work experience as well as written evaluations of 
each of their programs. 
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The Ten Regional Seminars 

*. 

In November 1983, a National Forum was held in Washington 
D.C., to examine the National Academy of Sciences report and to 
consider its recommendations. Participants in the National 
Forum responded very favorably to Secretary Bell's inquiry 
regarding the appropriateness of regional seminars. In an 
effort to promote the' dissemination, discussion, analysis, and 
implementation of the recommendations of the National Academy 
of Sciences report. Secretary Bell directed Dr. Worthington to 
conduct a series of 10 regional seminars. Each of the 10 
regional seminars (1 in each U.S. Department of Education 
region) focused attention on the findings and recommendations 
contained in Education for Tomorrow's Jobs . A schedule of 
locations and dates of each of the seminars is shown in 
appendix A. . 

The major purposes of the seminars were as follows: 

o Convene influential State and local individuals who 
can suggest strategies that might best implement the 
report's finding and recommendations. 

o Examine the current context of vocational education as 
it is being affected by this and other National 
education reports. 

o Compile a summary of suggested implementation 

strategies for use at State and local levels from each 
regional seminar for national dissemination. 

o Encourage State and local leaders to plan and conduct 
follow-up seminars in their home States. 

Seminar Planning and Responsibilities 

Basic planning of the seminar program and agenda was done 
by staff of the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. 

'SO 
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Department of Education, under the direction of Assistant 
Secretary Robert M. Worthing ton. Development, implementation 
and execution of the plans at each of the regional sites were 
activities generally shared by the regional vice-presidents of 
the National Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Education and the Department of Education Secretary's regional 
representatives. 

The regional vice-presidents were assisted by each of the 
other State directors of vocational. education in their region 
in identifying appropriate individuals to be invited to the 
seminar held in the region. 

Once each region had identified appropriate potential 
seminar participants, individual letters of invitation to the 
regional seminar were sent by Secretary Bell. A number of 
cooperating National organizations assisted in promoting 
participation in the seminars among their constituencies. 

Four agencies shared responsibilities in the conduct of 
each of the regional seminars. In general, the regional vice- 
presidents were responsible for deciding upon invitees, 
planning and coordinating the specific program agenda, securing 
reactions from panel members, and identifying discussion group 
leaders and recorders. The Secretary's i egional 
r apresentatives arranged for physical facilities, equipment, 
registration, and luncheons. The Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education (OVAE) was responsible for overall program 
planning and coordination, including preparation of videotape 
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presentations by members of the NAS panel and by Secretary Bell 
(seo appendix D for a transcription of Secretary Bell's 
present at io-i) » The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education developed a display of materials and a paper* related 
to the panel's recommendations, trained, and coordinated seminar 
recorders, and summarized the outcome of the seminars. 

Seminar Participants 

A summary pf participation in the 10 regional seminars by 
type of agency or role of the participant is shown in table 1. 
As one might anticipate, vocational educators, who had a 
direct, fuJ.l-tim«9 interest in vocational education accounted 
for a large percentage of total seminar participants. Local 
administrators topped the list, with State department of 
education representatives next in number. Classification of 
participants was made by title and institution or agency name 
and address. Although it was not possible to differentiate 
clearly between secondary and postsecondary schools by name 
only, attempts to do so indicated an approximate ratio of two 
or three secondary school administrators to one postsecondary 
administrator . 



* The title of this paper is "National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education Products and Activities Related to the 
Recommfcndat ions Made in the National Academy of Sciences 
Report, Education for Tomorrows Jobs ." Readers may contact the 
National Center for Reserch in Vocational Education, The Ohio. 
State University, to obtain a copy of this paper. 
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TabJ.e 1 



SUMMARY OF PARTICIPATION IN TEN REGIONAL SEMINARS 
ON EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW'S JOBS 



USED REGIONS 



o 





I _ 


II 




.. IV 


V VI 


p. .ra 


, VIII . 


. JX. ... 


. ...3{.... 




Advisory council 


3 


1 


11 


6 


3 




5 


7 


6 


7 


49 


Bus i nes s - indus t ry 


2 


4 


3 


6 


9 


3 


3 


3 


1 


7 


41 


Education association 


1 


8 


3 


9 


6 


2 


5 


6 


3 


7 


50 


Federal agency 


• 5 


2 


21 


i « 


5 


5 


5 


7 


4 


3 


63 


Local administrator 


29 i 


14 


17 


i 67 


17 


18 


25 


41 


26 


21 


275 


Local board of education 


1 


3 






- »- .. 


. - 


3 


- 


1 


8 


Labor 


2 


J 


' 1 


3 


2 




- 


1 


- 


- 


12 


Local school 


' 5 


9 


i 

16 ! 24 


10 


10 


43 


16 


23 


2 


158 


Proprietary school 


3 


5 


2 




1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


11 


Student 


f 


1 


1 


3 




- 


- 


- 


9 


14 


Other State agency 


> 

■1 i 


8 


3 i 


6 


16 


3 


- 


7 


3 


12 


59 


State board of education 


— 






1 


3 




- 


- 


1 


— f — ' 
- 


5 


State department 


9 


16 


10 , 


26 


25 


29 


14 


30 


21 


28 


208 


State legislator 




i 


1 ; 




1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


8 


Teacher 


1 


! 


ft ^ 


2 


1 






2 


1 




7 


Teacher educator 


4 


1 


5 i 


6 


15 


8 


13 


12 


6 


2 


72 


Unclassified 


1 




26 


12 


4 


18 


15 


8 


29 


10 


123 




67 


^2 i 


123 


174 


119 


98 


129 


144 


i26 


111 
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Individuals classified as "local school" representatives 
most often were associated with a secondary or postsecondary 
school address; however, they had not given their titles when 
registering. Some also were guidance counselors, placement 
coordinators, curriculum specialists, and sc forth. The low 
number of participants registered as teachers may be due to 
many teachers having given only their name and school when 
registering rather than specifying that they were teachers or 
instructors. Likewise, some of these individuals may have been 
department or program chairpersons. 

Participants shown as "unclassified" had registered giving 
only their name or name and address with no title, agency, or 
institution indicated. 

The Seminar Program 

A suggested agenda, appendix B, was developed and shared 
with each region for use in planning and conduct of the 1-day 
seminar. Each region then prepared program agendas to 
incorporate the major activities in the setting. Theje were 
major program commonalities across^ all 10 seminars. Assistant 
Secretary Worthington or his representative gave a presentation 
regarding the purposes of the seminar and introduced videotaped 
presentations by members of the National Academy of Sciences 
and by U.S. Secretary Bell. A transcript of Assistant 
Secretary Worthington' s presentation is included in apoendix E. 
The content of these and other presentations will be discussed 
in chapter 2. 
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The videotaped presentation by members of the National 
Academy o£ Sciences 'study panel featured discussions of their 
report with David A. Geisler, Executive Director, National 
Research Council Commission on Behavioral and Social Sciences 
and Education and with Assistant Secretary Worthington. 
Participating panel members were Colin C. Blaydon (chair 
William A. Morrill (Vice Chair), Paul E. Peterson, and Susun W. 
Sherman, Study Director. Panel members Colin Blaydon, George 
Quarles, and Francis Tuttle each participated in one or more of 
the regional seminars. 

Generally, the two videotaped presentations were followed 
by comments from two reactors, one representing the private 
sector and another representing the State legislature. Some 
regions had different representation and still others had 
formal presentations. In several of the seminars, participants 
were afforded opportunity to question the reactors. In such 
cases, reactors comments and responses were recorded and are 
summarized in chapter 2. 

The major activity of the afternoon sessions included 
breakout group discussions. These group discussions fbcused on 
issues and strategies relative to implementing recommendations 
made by the study panel. To enhance the discussions, OVAE staff 
developed sets of discussion questions pertaining to excellence 
in vocational education, strengthening vocational teaching, 
improving access to vocational education programs, and 
strengthening financing. The numbers op breakout groups at the 
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aemlnara ranged from 3 to as many as 12. A discussion leader 
and recorder for each breakout group were appointed prior to 
the seminar to lead and record the discussion. The questions 
and summaries of the discussions are presented in chapter 3 of 
this report. 

Breakout group discussion questions also focused on 
current reform issues and State and loca.1 strategies regarding 
strengthening teaching, improving access, and strengthening 
finance. These questions and discussion summaries are 
presented in chapter 4. . 

Written recordings of reactor panel comments and breakout 
discussions provided the major, source of input for the content 
of this report. Recorders for each of the regional seminars 
were provided training for this ro^e by the National Center 
prior to the seminar sessions. A listing of individuals who 
served as recorders for the seminars is found in appendix C. 
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CHAPTER II 
COLLABORATION 



If one word were to be chosen to characterize the 
regional seminars in terms of focus of presentations! central 
theme of issues discussed, the area of greatest agreement, and 
key elements of strategies proffered, that term would have to 
be "collaboration*" The recommendations of the National 
Academy of Sciences committee proposed a number of 
collaborative relationships and actions directed toward 
improvement of the vocational education enterprise. Such 
^ emphasis upon collaborative approaches might rightly have been 

anticipated as the committee's charge was "to undertake a study 
of collaborative efforts among business, industry, and 
community-based organizations and the public sector in the 
vocational education of residents." Subsequently, an entire 
chapter of the report was devoted to vocational education 
collaboration with the private sector. The committee's 
recognition of the need for collaboration carried into the 
areas of teacher training, student access, and finance. The 
need was recognized for education to collaborate with concerned 
groups and agencies in addition to business and industry. 

The manner in which the topic of collaboration was 
addressed in the 10 regional seminars might best be described 
as an infusion throughout the program rather than a 
presentation topic or a topic of discussion. The product 
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display provided at each session by the National Center for 

Research In Vocational Education featured a "collaboration," 

section of products and activities related to the study panel's 

recommendations regarding collaboration and linkages. Needs 

for collaborative relationships and strategies involving 

collaboration tended to emerge throughout the presentations and 

discussions. In his videotape presentation for the seminars, 

Secretary of Education Bell Indicated the level of importance 

that the U.S. Department of Education placed upon collaboration 

with the private sector: 

Let me add anothei^ topic to which I hope 
you will direct your efforts: building a 
stronger partnership between vocational 
education and business, Industry, and 
labor. To me and to President Reagan, 
private sector Involvement is so important 
as to be automatically Included in the 
discussion of any public enterprise. 

Seminar input regarding collaborative relationships is 

presented relative to strengthening teaching, improving access, 

and strengthening finance. 

Collaboration to Strengthen Vocational Teaching 
Needs for collaboration and collaborative approaches 
relative to the strengthening of vocational teaching were 
principally in relationship to teacher internships in business 
and industry for full-time teachers and to the use of part-time 
teachers from business and industry. 
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Vocational Teacher Internahips 
in Business and Industry 

The videotape presentation by members of the NAS study 
committee reiterated the panel's recommendations regarding 
periodic industry internships for vocational teachers as a 
means of keeping the teacher current with the technology of the 
occupation that they teaqh. This position was strongly 
supported by many reactor panel members and presenters, 
business and industry representatives, legislators, and State 
board of education representatives. One member of the NAS 
study panel reported that the feeling among panel members 
regarding this issue was so strong that a recommendation for 
abolishment of tenure for vocational teachers was almost 
included. There seems to be general support for mandating 
periodic vocational teacher internships in business and 
industry and for enforcing this by means of recertification 
requirements, and through contractual obligations. 

It was recognized that many vocational teachers would be 
out of their "comfort zone" by being placed in the occupational 
role within business or industry. Thus the need for early and 
continued collaborative relationships in the professional life 
of the vocational teacher was recognized. It was also 
suggested that the vocational teacher business-industry 
internship, to be broadly successful, cannot be the 
responsibility of the teacher alone. Local schools and States 
must take responsibility for creation and supjJort of an overall 
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plan with the business-industry conununity. These plans will 
then need to become a part of school and teacher union contract 
negotiations and agreements* 

Closer collaborative relationships in providing 
occupational experience for teachers would lead toward 
vocational teacher salaries that more nearly reflect their 
potential earnings outside the teaching profession. 

^ Another presenter, speaking to the importance of current 
occupational experience for vocational teachers, observed that 
not only is the experience vital for the teacher, but it is 
also vital for the students to be aware of that relationship 
and experience in order tp enhance the image of the program and 
the confidence of the student? students need to feel that their 
teachers have been there* 

Part-time Vocational Teachers 
from Business and Industry 

The call for collaboration relative to part-time 

vocational teachers is not a new one* Vocational and technical 

education programs at the postsecondary level have been relying 

to an increasing degree on part-time teachers to fulfill these 

staffing needs. The study panel's recommendation, however, was 

that greater use be made of part-time instructors at the 

secondary level* Several presenters indicated concurrence with 

the idea, especially for programs for which it is difficult to 

find and retain qualified full-time vocational teachers* It 

was also suggested that 'in some high-technology areas, schools 
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and industry should collaborate to the extent of sharing both 
instructors and equipment in order to ensure appropriate 
instruction for students and to ensure appropriately trained 
employees for the industry. 

The need for differentiation of role and responsibilities 
of part-time vocational teachers and full-time vocational 
teachers was a rec\irring issue raised. The existence of unique 
staff development needs of part-time teachers was referred to 
frequently. These needs and issues are discussed to a greater 
extent in chapter 4. 

Collaboration to Improve Access to 
Vocational Education Programs ' 

Improvincf access to vocational education programs was 

viewed in terms of students with needs for vocational education 

having those programs available to them. Special concern was 

given to disadvantaged and handicapped students, minorities, 

and woman. A second aspect of access to vocational education 

programs regarded the quality of vocational education available 

to the student. Collaboration to improve access to programs is 

presented from each of 'these perspectives. 

Collaboration to Improve 
Access to Programs 

One way to improve the availability of vocational 
education programs to students is for the schools to make 
available new opportunities for training through collaboration 
with employers. The study committee recommended awarding 
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iBchool credit for occupational training provided In the 
workplace or by corporate personnel.^ They further suggested 
tax Incentives to encourage firms to provide equipment to 
schools and to allow schools to use the employers' equipment In 
the workplace. One presenter described a city high school 
vocational program that bused students to several Industry 
sites for vocational training on the latest equipment In the 
'Work environment. 

The study committee recommended that coordinators of 
vocational education and employment training collaborate to 
change the requirements of cooperative education programs and 
apprenticeship programs to a competency base rather than time 
base* 

An experiment with vocational Incentive grants for high 
school students was proposed by the study committee as a 
potential way of Improving student access to vocational 
training programs. Secretary Bell also strongly endorsed such 
an approach. The implication reqarding collaboration is that 
such grants might be available for training in the private 
sector — industry training programs, or proprietary schools, as 
well as public education institutions and agencies. 

Presenters and panel members across many of the seminars 
called for Increased and more effective use of vocational 
education advisory committees and councils. They stressed the 
importance of communication between the business community and 
the schools io order to make their needs known to each other 



and to chart courses of action to meet those needs* 
Representative and active advisory committees and councils 
provide the mechanism for schools and business and industry to 
keep communication lines open* 

Collaboration to Improve Quality 
of Vocational Education Programs 

"The question of ' access ' as it affects vocational 

education is partly one of raising the quality of programs, 

wherever they may be*" In this sense, whatever is done to 

improve the quality of present vocational programs affects 

student access to the programs* The study committee targeted 

its report and its recommendations on the comprehensive high 

school as the part of the vocational education system in 

greatest need of improvement in quality. Virtually all of the 

committee's recommendations involving collaboration with the 

private sector "for the purpose of improvement of the quality of 

vocational education programs could be construed as directed 

toward improving access. 

High-quality student work experience programs, especially 
cooperative education programs, were cited often as examples of 
successful collaboration between school and the private sector. 
Several presenters and the study panel called -for increased use 
of cooperative education as a means of improving student access 
to quality vocational training. 

Still another area for potential collaboration to improve 
the quality of vocational education programs is in securing 
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qualified administrative and leadership personnel for 
vocational programming. Public vocational education has long 
looked to the private sector as a source of technically 
competent individuals who could become vocational teachers. 
Secretary Belli in his discussion of the problem of developing 
vocational education administrators, noted the importance of 
these individuals having worked in some type of sKills training 
in order to know what vocational education is all about or to 
understand its value. He suggested that schools might consider 
business and industry persons for roles in administration and 
vocational leadership. 

Collaboration to Strengthen Financing 
of Vocational Education 

Discussion of collaboration between the schools and the 

pr ivate_ sector in strengthening financing of vocational 

education must be prefaced by calling attention to the position 

of the National Academy of Sciences study committee regarding 

responsibility for vocational education as quoted in chapter 1. 

Most presenters supported the position of the committee in that 

preparation of students for. employment and further education is 

a responsibility of public education and should not be shifted 

to thki privets sector. 

Collaborative relationships in strengtriening of financing 

tended to be in terms of collaboration in the planning and 

sharing of human and physical resources and the provision of 

incentives to encourage such arrangements. Many spoke of tax 
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incentives to encourage business and industry to provide 
occupational internships for teachers, internships for 
students, equipment loans and donations to schools, loan of key 
personnel to schools, and so forth. 

The need for collaboration among agencies involved in the 
preparation of individualc for work was presented and discussed 
in some seminars. A specific area of discussion was related to 
Ihe potential for collaboration among JTPA coordinating 
councils, PICS (Private Industry Councils), and vocational 
education advisory groups at the State and local levels. 

Lack of flexibility in vocational education financing was 
often seen by presenters as a barrier to public vocational 
education's ability to collaborate with the private sector in 
meeting their training needs. Vocational education funding 
formulas are generally based upon the past year's enrollment. 
Presenters and industry representatives noted that g-^eater 
flexibility in funding is needed if public education is to 
respond to immediate needs of industry. In the world of 
competitive business, industry cannot wait when training is 
needed. 

Regarding the responsibility for vocational education and 
collaboration. Secretary Bell stated, "We also believe that the 
needs of vocational education can only be met by bringing the 
private sector into full partnership with public agencies, in 
support of the program." 



CHAPTER III 
PARTICIPANTS DISCUSS THE ISSUES 

Introduction 

Several questions were developed by U.S. Department of 
Education staff for use in guiding and focusing group 
discussions in each of the 10 regional seminars. These 
questions were directed toward issues raised in the National 
Academy of Sciences (NAS) ' report regarding (1) excellence in 
vocational education (2) strengthening the teaching staff « (3) 
improving access to vocational education programs, and (4) 
strengthening financing of vocational education. The purpose 
of this chapter is to present, in summary form, seminar 
participants' reactions to the 'discussion questions, in a manner 
that captures the essence of the discussions. First the 
discussion question is presented as it was in the seminar* 
then major viewpoints of participants are presented followed by 
areas of agreement and disagreement. For instances in which 
very strong positions were expressed, an effort was made to 
identify predominant professional roles of particip?ints 
expressing such positions. 

Excellence in Vocational Education 

Clarifying the Vocational Education Mission 
and Goals of the Comprehensive High School" ' 

Question 1. Given common agreement about the school's 
responsibility to teach basic skills, what needs to be 
considered in clarifying the mission and goals of the 
comprehensive high school for vocational education as 
compared to academic education? 



The strongest reaction and the reaction voiced most 
frequently was to avoid a dual track .system in the 
comprehensive high school because such tracking makes 
vocational students second-class citizens in the school. There 
must be a marriage ^o£ all education in the comprehensive high 
school, with an integration of academic skills and vocational 
skills occur ing. Youth 14-18 years of age should not have to 
make a choice between academics and vocational education. We 
should be asking the academic teachers, "What can we do in 
vocational education to strengthen academic education?" 

Several participants took the position that in the 
comprehensive high school the mission and goals of vocational 
education and academic education should be the same , and that 
vocational education should be considered as application of 
basic skills. One business representative stated that "business 
and industry expectations regarding basic skills are just as 
high for vocational education students as for academic 
students . " 

Several took the position that there was not enough time 
or money to teach basic skills in vocational education and that 
we must demand that the elementary schools and general 
education do their job in teaching basic skills before students 
come into vocational education. 

The need to clarify the goals of vocational education in 
the comprehensive high schdl was mentioned several times with 
such attendant questions as, "Is it to provide job skills, to 
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sdlve social problems, to provide consumer education, to 
develop employability skills?" An additional proposed 
objective suggested by an industry representative is that 
vocational education provides the most effective vehicle for 
teaching the free enterprise system. 

There seemed to be rather general agreement that all 
teachers in the comprehensive high school should be educated 
regarding vocational education and its goals * 

Improving the Status of Vocational Education 
in the Comprehensive High School 

Question 2. Given common agreement about the school's 
responsibility to teach basic skills, what needs to be 
considered in improving the status of vocational education 
in the public comprehensive high school? 

Vocational education must be marketed in the comprehensive 

high school if its image is to be improved * This point was 

made frequently and in conjunction with several suggested 

approaches for this marketing. Most often mentioned were "use 

successful vocational education graduates to talk about their 

success," "recognize common responsibilities of academic 

education and vocational education," "provide inservice 

education for guidance counselors including work experience and 

career exploration", and "provide orientation to vocational 

education to parents." 

Other suggestions for marketing vocational education in 

the comprehensive high school included "include career 

education in the elementary school," "include pr evocational 

education in the junior high school," "provide comparable 
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recognition of vocational achievement as for academic 
achievement," "use advisory council members to promote 
vocational education/' "showcase the student vocational 
organization," "recognize more than one goal for vocational 
education," "involve the high school principal and 
superintendent in vocational decision making," and "play up 
vocational teacher qualif ications--slcilled in a trade and as a 
teacher . " 

Another position expressed war that we "must face the 
facts — high schools are rated on the number of students going 
to college." Increased graduation requirements are further 
deepening divisions between vocational ducat ion and academic 
education* A current running throughout these discussions was 
that vocational education and academic education m u st join 
together in giving due respect to each student regardless of 
future plans * 



Offering Students an Opportunity for 
a Broad-based Curriculum 

' Question 3. Given common agreement about the school's 
responsibility to teach basic skills, what needs to be 
considered in offering students an opportunity at the 
comprehensive high school for a broad-based curriculum, as 
opposed to narrow specialization' in which a thorough 
examination of career choices exists by exposure to 
occupations in both theory and practice? 

I 

There was almost universal agreement that a common core 
curriculum was needed in the comprehensive high school * There 
was not complete agreement, however, regarding the nature of 
the needed common core. The position voiced most frequently 
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was the need for a common core of skillB applicable to a 
cluster of occupatiOiis at the 9th and 10th grade levels with 
specialization later . There were differences of opinion 
regarding where and when the specialization should take place. 
Some advocated specialization at the 11th and 12th grade levels 
o£ high school others thought that specialization should take 
place at the postsecondary leveli and still others felt that 
specialization should occur on the job* One labor 
representative stated that they could not get anyone from 
education who could do anything on the job without special 
training. There were those who advocated more industrial artsi 
and others who felt that industrial arts was too general and 
did not provide sufficient exposure to occupations. Some felt 
that ninth grade was too late to start occupational, education. 

One labor representative pointed Out that the occupational 
cluster concept is not appropriate for all occupational areas, 
citing the construction trades as an example. The thought was 
that it is impossibile to secure instructors with the necessary 
broad- based skills in the many specialities included, such as 
electricity, plumbing, carpentry, and the trowel trades. 

A second common core concept frequently advocated was a 
common core curriculum that would integrate academic basic 
skills and occupational skill development to give students the 
flexibility to pursue either higher education, entry-level 
occupations, or additional occupational training upon 
completion of high school. Some positions in support of the 
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concept included the need for exploratory experiences for all 
students prior to 11th and 12th grades* the need for new and 
updated teachers, and the need for strengthening teachers' 
skills in teaching science and math. An opposing view was that 
adding more science and math requirements for unmotivated 
students would simply speed up their dropping out of school. 

Several expressed the need for both a broad-based core 
curriculum and specialization in the comprehensive high school. 
The need was also expressed for. involvement of business, 
industry, and labor in the. design and development of a core 
curriculum for the high school. « 

Assuring the Mastery of Basic 
Skills by Vocational Students . 

Question 4. Given common agreement about the school's 
responsibility to teach basic skills, what needs to be 
considered in assuring the mastery of basic educational 
skills by vocational education students? 

Much "diversity" characterizes the reactions expressed in 

discussions of this topic. Many of the considerations 

suggested by participants either directly stated or implied 

that mastery of basic skills must occur prior to entry into 

vocational education . Screening of students for basic skills 

was suggested using various means such as statewide 

examinations. Others felt that the issues of "basic skills" 

and "access" were contradictory— thkt students should be 

provided access to vocational education regardless of their 

level of basic skills. 



There was considerable agreement that something must be 
done in the middle grades to reinforce and strengthen basic 
skills . It was suggested that academic skills and 
employability skills be tested at this time* A typical comment 
was that "stop gap remediation is not a viable solution 'as 
students must have long-term development of basic skills to 
prevent the problem*" 

In dealing with the problem at the secondary level* the 
need for a tracking system was identified several times* Such 
a tracking system would be to identify needs for remediation 
starting in the middle grades and to provide remediation 
courses through high school if necessary* Testing would be 
done to identify needs i but not to screen students out of the 
vocational education programs* 

The need to emphasize the fact that work readiness and 
work ethics are basic skills was mentioned several times* 
Integration of basic skills into occupational training was 
8iiggested by some as a way to improve student motivation to 
master basic skills* A school administrator indicated that one 
weakness of vocational education as being too much emphasis 
placed on occupational experience of teachers and not enough 
emphasis on academic experience* 

Another participant suggested the European system be 
adopted — that students be tracked into either the occupational 
track or the academic track at an early age* A counterpoint 
was that there is too much stigma attached to separating 
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vocational students in any way within the comprehensive high 
school. Other suggestions recommended utilization of 
individualized curriculum, the use of criterion-referenced 
instructional materials, the use of team teaching that includes 
basic skills, and the involvement of business and industry in 
the identification of basic skills requirements. An example 
given to emphasize the need for the latter was that some 
employers are now routinely testing preemployment skills of 
applicants in the hiring process and that as many as 97 out 100 
of those tested applicants do not have the requisite math 
skills. 

Teaching Transferable Occupational Skills 

Question 5. Given common agreement about the school's 
responsibility to teach basic skills, what needs to be 
considered in teaching transferable occupational skills 
for future occupations? 

• 

Most of the discussions of this question centered upon 
content that should be considered in teaching transferable 
occupational skills, with some limited discussion of other 
considerations. Mentioned most often was the need to teach 
students how to learn occupational information-'-how to read a 
manual, how, to analyze situations, how to solve problems . The 
work ethic, the three Rs, quality of performance, and a broad 
range of skills were mentioned several times. Other suggested 
content areas included computer literacy, typing, health, n 
homemaking, vocational exploration, occupational options, a 
second language, techniques for preparing resumes, and 
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assertlvenesB training. Offering classes on new technologies , 
common to several programs was also suggested* 

The need to identify and document transferable skills 
taught was a consideration voiced* Follow-up studies of 
students for 5 years following high school were suggested as a 
means of identification of skills that were considered to be 
transferable from 1 occupation to another* 

The importance of a practical approach to teaching 
transferable skills was stressed using real-life work 
situations and predominantly a hands-on instructional approach* 
Other considerations discussed in relation to transferable 
skills were the changing roles of men and women, student 
readiness, and personal desire to be adaptable* The point was 
made that all occupations have common skillis; however, problems 
such as social promotions, the lack of academic rigor, and lack 
of a commitment to excellence hamper the development of such 
skills* 

Characteristics of Students and Teachers 
in Specialized Vocational Schools 

auction 6. What are the characteristics of the students 
and ^^eachers of specialized vocational schools? 

Although the question for discussion called specifically 

for characteristics of students and teachers in specialized 

vocational schools, discussions went well beyond these two 

categories* The characteristic most often mentioned regarding 

both students and tea'fehers in specialized schools, was that they 

tended to be more goal oriented than those in comprehensive 
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high •chools. That they were pursuing a single goal wae alsp 
mentioned several times. The fact that there was a total 
commitment on the part of students f teachers, and 
administrators to that goal and that there was a higher esprit 
de corps among vocational educators and students in specialized 

•i 

schools was emphasized* 

Higher-level expertise on the part of the teaching staff 
was mentioned frequently as characteristic of specialized 
schools. Some considered teacher morale to be higher and there 
to be greater opportunity in the specialized schools for 
vocational teachers to advance to administrative positions. 

Higher admissions standards to vocational programs was 
considered by several to influence student characteristics in 
specialized schools. Too, several felt that students in the 
specialized schools tended to be more "thing" oriented rather 
than "people" oriented. Their learning styles, interests, and 
preferences differed, and they were less influenced by peers. 
It was pointed out that in posts econdary schools, the students 
are more mature and have broader work experiences than students 
in comprehensive high schools. 

Several of the most frequently mentioned characteristics 
concerned administration of specialized schools. In 
specialized schools the administrator's only business is 
vocational education . The administrator is also largely 
responsible for establishing the professional atmosphere that 
tends to characterize specialiased schools. It was also pointed 
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out that administrators of comprehensive high schools generally 
are not prepared for vocational education administration and 
that emphasis in the comprehensive high school is an academic 
rather than real-world experience. 

. Better facilities and equipment were considered by several 
participants as an advantage enjoyed by specialized schools* 
Other characteristics mentioned were that in specialized 
schools academic teachers support the vocational program rather 
than the other way around, higher-cost programs are offered, 
counselors are more committed to vocational education and do a 
better job of counseling, there is a greater overall commitment 
of both time and resources to vocational education, and 
vocational programs are validated by the consumer. 

In one of the seminars, there was group consensus that 
successful comprehensive high school vocational education 
programs and successful specialized school programs exhibited 
the same teacher and student .characteristics. 

- ^ , ^ — _ 

Factors Enhancing the Prestige of 
Vocational Education in Specialized Schools 

Question 7. What factors appear to enhance the prestige 
of the specialized school's programs, for both teachers 
and students? 

The positive, common bond of oneness of purpose among 
students, teachers, and the school as a whole was seen as a 
major factor responsible for enhancement of the prestige of the 
vocational education progrcuns in specialized schools. The 
teachers' close relationship to the specific occupations they 
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are teaching enhances progreuns for both students and the 
ccxnmunity. 

Other factors mentioned several times as enhancing the 
prestige of the specialized school's programs were that 
teachers are working with motivated students i the quality of 
the vocational programs is higher , the quality and maintenance 
of facilities and. equipment are higher , program completion and 
placement rates are higher i and business and industry can 
relate better to the specialized school. Support in terms of 
loans of equipment and staff was given as an illustration of 
the latter. 

Several additional items were considered as contributing 
factors at least once in the discussions. These were that 
teachers in the specialized schools generally receive higher 
salaries, the specialized school can zero in more precisely on 
specific occupational training, students generally feel they 
will complete school and obtain employment, and advisory 
committees are used effectively. 

Another factor considered to enhance the prestige of 
vocational education in the secialized school was the public 
relations activities. Public information programs and 
activities that showcased vocational programs, vocational 
students, and teachers were considered important. Student 
participation in the activities of the student vocational 
organization brings parents and other family members in close 
contact with the school and thrusts the student into the 



community. One comment regarding some specialized schools was 
that "students take a half day in the regular school and a 
half day in the vocational schooli thus getting the best of 
both worlds*" 

Translating Successful Supervised Work-Education 
Experience into All Vocational Education Programs 

Question 8. What specific recommendations might schools 
follow for translating the successful supervised 
work-education experience into all vocational education 
programs? 

Discussions regarding the above question generally 
indicated broad agreement regarding three points. First, some 
type of work experience for all vocational students was deemed 
desirable. Second, close coordination between the vocational 
program and the business-industry representative was seen as a 
necessity . Third, the need for close articulation between the 
in-school educational experience and the on-the-job experience 
was emphasized. 

Although many suggestions were offered by participants, no 
single recommendation or set of recommendations emerged that . 
could be considered as the consensus of one or more of the 
discussion groups. One suggestion was that work experience be 
made mandatory for each vocational education program. Another 
was that the nature of the requisite work experience be 
somewhere between a "work- study" program and a "cooperative 
education" program . Give credit for work-related experiences 
and subsidize work experience programs to provide financial 
incentives for students were two suggestions for motivating 
student participation in work-education experiences. 




There were differences regarding thet need for pay as a 
necessary ingredient for successful work/ education experiences. 
Some felt that not all work experience must be a paid 
experience* especially beginning experiences. Others felt that 



an equal with responsibility* respect, and cooperation." 

The problem of availability of work stations, especially 
in rural areas, received attention in several group 
discussions. One potential solution offered was to use a 
rotation system , thus accommodating several studerits at one 
work station. Another was to duplicate in the school, the labs 
and equipment used in the occupation and to develop projects 
or simulated activities . Others advocated that it must be an 
actual work -situation to realize the benefits of work- education 
experiences. Still another suggestion was to bring the 
business, industry, and labor .people .. nto the vocational 
classrooms . 

Some suggested split days with part-time spent in school 
and part-time at work, while others recommended limiting the 
on-the-job experience to the last semester of high school . 

Building upon the Mastery of 
Basic Education Skills 

Question 9. What characteristics of the high-quality 
vocational education programs build upon the mastery of 
the basic educational skills? 

Many of the discussion groups exhausted their available 

time before addressing this question; therefore, input in this 



paid experience is necessary so that the student is treated as 
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area was considerably limited in comparison to other questions 
addressing excellence in vocational education. The point was 
made that we can have no quality vocational education programs 
without the basics . Another stressed that good vocational 
programs are accompanied by good general basic academic 
programs and good program evaluation procedures . Another 
associated open-entry/ open-exit opportunities with quality 
vocational programs. 

Other characteristics associated with high-quality programs 
were high student conpletioh rates, high placement rates, 
placement and retention without retraining, and employer 
satisfaction. The point was also made that "historically, 
we've been graduating very good vocational education students." 



1 



Strangthening the Teaching Staff 



The committee report adds to the topics of teacher 
reform- -preparation, certification, career ladders, contracts, 
inservice training, salaries, and performance— the special 
difference that "vocational education teachers frequently gain 
their occupational training and experience in industry, not in 
schools of education, as do most academic or general education 
teachers." 

Occupational Experience in Industry 
Vis-a-vis College Credit for Certification 

Question 1. What should the colleges of education do 
about occupational experience in industry vis-a-vis 
college credit and changing the certification process? 

The message that came through loud and clear is that 

colleges of education must make provision for vocational 

teachers , experienced in business or industry , to receive 

college credit toward certification for their occupational 

experience in the area for which they are .seeking certification 

to teach. Several specific settings were identified in which 

such practices have been going on for some time and are 

reported to be working well. Various procedures such as trade 

tests and employer certification of occupational experience are 

employed in these processes. 

Wide variation in the certification requirements and 

processes was noted from the discussions. In some States, 

changes in ceriif ication are initiated by the State department 

of education, then colleges respond according to the latitude 

they are granted. In other States, a college degree is not 

required for certification; however, occupational experience 

and a core of educational courses including teaching methods 
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are required. Such certification programs usually offer an 
option for the teacher to continue work toward a teaching 
degree. In some States, university atid college vocational 
teacher education programs receive approval, then grant 
teaching certificates. In others, certification is controlled 
and processed by a certification agency within the State 
department of education. 

Length of requisite occupational experience and the amount 
of credit to be granted were discussed in several sessions. 
There appears to be a need for more closely defining the 
occupational experiences necessary for certification in each 
occupational area. Occupational competency testing for 
certification was frequently suggested as a basis for granting 
credit for trade experience . Occupational testing was also 
suggested as a desirable part of recertif ication requirements; 
however, opportunities would have to be provided for the 
teacher to be updated in the technology of the occupation. 

Much concern was expressed, regarding the need for 
demonstrated teaching ability to be a ^art of the certification 
requirements for vocational teachers . For vocational teachers 
recruited from business and industry, opportunity for 
on-the-job teacher education and certification was stressed as 
especially important. Competency-based teacher education and 
certification approaches were suggested several times as a 
means of ensuring that vocational teachers possess both the 
requisite teaching skills and occupational skills. Several 



suggested that practice teaching, teacher aide experience, or 
teacher internships be a part o£ certification requirements. 
One suggestion called for a rotation among methodologyi student 
teaching, and occupational work experience. Cooperative 
education was also suggested as a means of providing 
occupational experience for credit when preservice vocational 
teachers are pursuing teaching degrees. 

Greater flexibility in meeting certification requirements 
for vocational teachers was indicated as needed in several 
States* It was suggested too that in light of the rapidity of 
change in many occupations, the role of vocational teacher 
needs to be looked upon as a fluid concept rather than a 
permanent concept. The role of vocational teacher may require 
that some individuals not be permanent employees . of an 
institution, but that they move between business-industry and 
education several timed during their career s.^ 

Incentives for Closer Ties 
with Business and Industry 

Question 2. What are the incentives for the teaching 
profession and business for closer ties and how are these 
ties defined? What are the most attractive incentives? 

Incentives for the teacher to establish closer ties with 

business and industry were itemized as opportunities to < 

improve and update their own occupational skills , identify 

instructional resources available for their programs , identify 

opportunities for cooperative training stations , and assist in 

placement of their students . College credit for participation 
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in planned and approved business-Industry internships was also 
considered as an incentive to establish closer ties. Also, 
release time from the school schedule for establishment and 
maintenance of such ties was an additional incentive for 
teachers. 

Incentives for business and industry to establish closer 
ties with education were noted as identification of a source 
of qualified employees, provision of input into training 
programs leading to better trained workers, and Identification 
of opportunities for participation as supplemental teachers * A 
potential incentive that few businesses seem to be talcing 
advantage of is the teaching ability of the vocational teacher 
who is serving a buainess- Industry internship or is employed 
during the summer months. One industry representative strongly 
urged greater use of summer work for pay to keep teachers 
current in their occupations. Others suggested that exchange 
of personnel between education and business- industry would 
benefit both. 

On the negative side, some concern was expressed that once 
teachers go back to work in business and industry, the rewards 
are so great that they often do not return to teaching. The 
question was asked, "Why should business and industry, which is 
paying taxes for people to be trained in schools, be expected 
to participate in helping the schools provide the training?" 

Throughout all of the discussions, one point was made 
repeatedly by several participants representing both 
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business-Industry and education. This was that vocational 
education must actively market itself to business and industry . 
The educational Institution must let business know that 
training through vocational education is available and that 
they can beccxne involved* A typical comment was* "When 
educators can say we can save you money by having the' person 
learning in your plant, you'll see acceptance — it's a matter 
of selling." Another comment was, "Business and industry are 
just now waking up to the need for involvement in the 
educational process and in time will be willing to spiind some 
money for the partnerships that are beginning to evolve*" 

Availability of Internships in 
Business and Industry 

Question 3* How available are internships in business for 
teachers? 

* 

A summing up of all the discussion responses to this 
question indicate that internships for teachers in ' usiness 
are not readily available ; however, in many cases they can bo 
developed * Development of internships appears to be easier in 
metropolitan areas than in smaller rural communities. Some 
schools offer sabbaticals for teachers to go back into industry 
for a year, but difficulty finding positious for teachers was 
reported. Other schools require periodic internships as part 
of vocational teacher professional development* Some 
universities were reported as offering structured internship 
programs, which were working well for limited numbers of 
teachers « 
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Teachers often have to fend for themselves in seeking 
internships • The need for a structured program to provide 
opportunities and to identify responsibilities for establishing 
and supporting internships was stressed * 

More comments related to the issue of hQw the teacher is 
paid during the internship than any other aspect of the 
discussion. Most schools cannot afford extensive paid 
sabbatical or internship programs. One example given, however, 
entailed keeping the vocational teachers on salary while they 
returned to industry every third year. A major reason 
identified for lack of teacher participation in existing 
internship programs is that pay often is not part of the 
program. A suggestion was offered that a combination pay 
package be shared by both the employer and the school district 
as an integral part of an internship program. Another 
suggestion offered was to look at Korea's plan of tax 
incentives for the teacher coming into industry to participate 
in leadership activities. 

Lifelong Learning for the Tenured Teacher 
versus Hiring New Teachers 

Question 4. Is there a priority conslderatin for 
"lifelong learning" of the "tenured" teacher or a priority 
on hiring "new" teachers? What effect does thTs have on 
teacher preparation? 

From discussions within groups and across all the 

seminars, no majority opinion emerged . Legislation has 

recently been passed in one State requiring teachers to nave 

continuing education units or renewal units to remain licensed. 
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In another State« each local district has a renewal conunlttee 
to which teachers submit a professional development plan for 
approval and monitoring by the committee. 

Others perceived the issue as a financial problem and that 
budgets often dictate where the priority will be which causes 
some districts to follow a policy of hiring new, lower-paid 
teachers. Other opinions were that people do not believe in 
lifelong learning and that the teachers unions would not accept 
the concept of lifelong learning as a requirement for 
maintaining certification. Still another view was that few 
vocational teachers stay in their teaching careers a very long 
time; therefore, the issue was not critical. 

In support of lifelong learning for the tenured teacher, 
the opinion was voiced that built in incentives must be a basic 
element of any system for teacher lifelong learning . It was 
pointed out that lifelong learning is required of CPAs, nurses, 
and doctors, so why not for teachers? Another point made was 
that people do have an urge to learn; however, the manner in 
which lifelong learning for teachers is offered needs to be 
changed to deal more directly with teachers needs on the job. 
Teacher education institutions can and are adopting programs to 
meet needs of both beginning teachers and of teachers pursuing 
lifelong learning. 

Lifelong Teacher Traxning 
and Certification 

Question 5. How can the traditional arrangement of 
lifelong teacher training and certification be altered to 
suit the needs of vocational education schools, students, 
employers, and educators? 



Incentives was a key word In the discussion of ^ow \ 
traditional arrangements for lifelong teacher trainin^\and 
certification should be altered. Some teacher training \^ 
institutions lead the way in sensing changing needs on the part 
of vocational teachers and schools and in responding to those 
needs. Others respond when certification requirements are 
changed or the demand for specific courses or programs is 
sufficient to make it a profitable change. Discussion about 
needed changes in certification included required periodic 
recertif ication that would include evidence of updating in the 
technology of the teachers' occupational area and in teaching 
methodology. Business-industry internships were a suggested 
requirement for recertif ication. 

It was noted that some States currently have periodic 
recertif ication requirements for voth vocational teachers and 
administrators. It was pointed out, too« that the teachers and 
the local schools, the State department of education, teacher 
training institutions, and business and industry all have an 
interest and responsibility in the vocational teacher ' s 
lifelong learning. Thus, they all need to plan cooperatively 
for and participate in it. 

Some suggested characteristics of recertif ication plans 
were for teachers to have a contracted obligation to 
participate in inservice activities, for college credit to be 
granted for inservice activities, for teachers to have input 
into planning inservice activities, for personal work 
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experience to be rewarded, and for commltteea of peers to 
approve professional growth plans. 

Suggested ways in which teacher education Institutions 
might respond to changing needs would be to involve more 
field-based teacher preparation in vocational teacher training 
by using extension courses to a greater extent, to use modern 
instructional technology such as satellites for delivery in 
remote areas, and to consolidate teacher education programs in 
an -occupattonair-area. The intent of this last strategy is to 
have one or two high-quality programs within a State rather 
than several without the necessary resources to do the job 
correctly. 

Participants envisioned an alternative to the recruitment 
of teachers from industry that would be a partnership between 
business and ^industry and the school. A professional teacher 
would be hired by industry to train and work to acquire the 
occupational specific skills. The partnership thus created 
would ensure the status of teaching as a full-time profession 
while giving' the professional teacher a better understanding of 
the needs of business and industry. 

Institution of a career ladder concept in full-time 
vocational teaching might very well address many of the needs 
for lifelong learning on the part of vocational teachers. With 
a place to go professionally, and specific professional 
development and performance criteria associated with each 
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level* teachers would willingly do what is necessary to move 
from a beginning, novice, or intern to £ully certified, and on 
to a master teacher level. 

.A concern was voiced that current certification is too 
rigid to attract excellent part-time business-industry 
personnel. It was stated, however, that teacher education 
institutions can tailor a program to the needs of part-time 
instructors and provide variances that certification and higher 
education regulations will allow. 
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Improving Accese to Vocational Education Programs 

The committee report has identified the problem of access 
to vocational education programs as twofold: (1) students who 
are deficient in basic skills are denied access to high-quality 
programs because more qualified applicants are available and 
(2) there is an undersupply of "sound vocational programs in 
many but by no means all depressed inner-city or rural 
communities." 

I; 

Development of High-Quality Vocational 
Education Programs in the Inner-City 
and Rural Communities 

Question 1. How can more high-quality vocational 
education programs be developed in geographic areas such 
as the inner-city or rural communities? 

Discussions focused upon a wide range of issues relative 

to improvement of the quality of vocational curricula and 

program design, the quality of the entering student, the 

quality of the professional staff, and the quality of overall 

planning for vocational education. Discussions also focused 

upon several suggestions for improving the quality of 

vocational education in rural communities. 

Design of vocational education curricula and progreuns . 
Earlier exposure to broadly based occupational skills was 
advocated, with specialization to occur late at the secondary 
level, at the postsecondary level, and on the job. Major 
considerations in the development of such skills would be 
development of work attitudes and occupational skills, and 
exploration of interests for further specific job training. 

A need was recognized for closer ties with and involvement 
of the business-industry community in planning the broad-based 
program and in selecting and implementing specialized programs. 
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The use of fully functioning advisory councils was seen as a 
necessity In the reorganization of vocational curricula and 
progreuns. Implementation of Individualized competency-based 
education (CBB) systems In vocational education was suggested 
by several as a means of coping with the wide range of student 
abilities* previous skill development « and differing levels of 
basic skills development. Increased use of cooperative 
education was also suggested as a means of Improving program 
quality. 

Qualifications of the entering student . Getting the 
appropriate students Into vocational education programs and 
ensuring an adequate level of basic skills to be successful 
were major concerns.- The negative Image of vocational 
education perceived by many students » parents » and other 
educators Is a barrier to participation by many needy students. 
The lack of role models mitigates against many youth choosing 
vocational education. Vocational education Is not considered 
by many as having equal status to college preparation. They 
further perceive that a choice must be made between vocational 
education and academic course work. This choice Is clouded by 
lack of definition regarding the purpose and goals of secondary 
vocational education. Suggestions for Improving student 
perception and interest focused on exposure to occupational 
exploration and counseling starting In the middle grades and 
recognition and awards for occupational excellence equal to 
those for academic excellence. 
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Again, it was pointed out that students at the secondary 
level should not have to be tracked into either vocational 
education or college preparation * The opportunity should be 
there for the individual to do both. Further, school goals and 
vocational education goals should recognize such purposes. It 
was recognized, however, that the trend toward increased 
academic requirements for high school graduation is making it 
increasingly difficult for students, especially those most in 
need of vocational education, to pursue vocational training and 
meet academic requirements. The result is higher dropout rates 
and lower vocational enrollments. 

The problem of inadequate basic skills must be attacked 
earlier in the educational program . Application of new 
technology in many occupations calls for a broader range of 
basic skills. Assessment of basic skills in the middle grades 
and further basic skills development coupled with occupational 
exploration were suggested by some. Also, a better job needs 
to be done in relating basic skill requirements to occupational 
requirements and setting standards for program admission. 
Admission of basic skills deficient students to vocational 
programs without concurrent remediation is not consistent with 
the concept of access. Some participants did not feel that 
vocational teachers were generally cognizant of basic skills 
levels of their students and that, dufe to lack of preparation, 
they were not effective in improving their students' level of 
basic skills. 
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Improving the quality of the educational staff » The need 
to upgrade the skills and image of vocational education 
personnel* especially of teachers and counselors, was noted 
several times* Updating of school administrators was also ^ 
identified as a necessity if the quality of vocational programs 
is to improviB. Lack of, commitment to upgrading staff was seen 
as a deterrent to improving vocational education programs. One 
industry representative reported that schools typically devote 
7.7 percent of their budgets to research and development and 
supervision! whereas industry uses 22 percent for research and 
development and supervision. 

Vocational education planning . More comprehensive 
planning for vocational education was urged* bu j-inning with the 
programs at the middle grades and giving special attention to 
the articulation between secondary and postsecondary schools 
providing vocational training. Some called for a coalition 
among teachers* administrators, business-industry and labor, to 
target inner-city and rural areas with specific and unique 
needs. Plans must provide the level of flexibility needed, for 
example, to provide stipends that allow an inner-city student 
to complete a school program when the family needs the work 
income. 

One participant reported the initiative of State area 
planning councils whose major responsibility is to improve the 
quality of vocational education programs in the rural and 
inner-city areas. These councils are finding it more difficult 
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to serve the rura^l areas* "Although some satellite programs 
are working in the rural areas, they are by no means 
conparable to the programs set up in the inner-city areas." 

Improving quality of vocational education programs in 
rural areas * Transportation, equipment, low nunibers of 

i 

students, and qualified staff were of major concern in this 
category. Several suggestions surfaced, some of which were 
cited as operational in one or more areas. Sharing of 
resources charac.terizes many of these approaches. Several 
participants reported using mobil laboratories that operate o. 
a rotating schedule to serve smaller numbers of students in 
several locations throughout the school year. Another 
described innovative scheduling which makes better use of 
existing facilities in off*hours and use of existing buses in 
between current schedules. The use of instructors on a half - 
time or quaver -time basis and by more than one district was 
another approach. 

Some districts regularly purchased slots in nearby 
districts for a few students on a tuition basis when the 
vocational program could not be offered in the home district. 
Taking out contracts with local business and industry for 
specific training was suggested, as was having contracts with 
proprietary schools that offer needed programs. Residential 
schools with strong cooperative education programs located in 
areas of heavy business and industry concentration was another 
approach described. Inuividualized competency-based vocational 
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education delivery systems were seen by some as helping serve 
small numbers of students in related occupational areas. 

- Vocational Incentive Grants: Pros and Cons 

Question 2. Are vocational incentive grants that are 
meant for students between 14 and 18 and are patterned 
after the basic education opportunity grants a good idea 
and should they be used to obtain vocational training in 
public or private schools anywhere in the country? 

Perhaps the most lively discussions and strongest-worded 

comments among all of the discussion groups were registered 

relative to the issue of incentive grants. The same question 

was posed relative to discussion of issues in financing 

vocational education (which is presented later In this chapter) 

with similar results. The predominant reaction overall was a 

resounding "no" to incentive grants, especially for the 14- to 

18-year-old student . Several discussion groups went on record 

as unanimously opposing incentive grants of any kind, while 

others indicated agreement that incentive grants should be 

available only to students age 18 and above. One discussion 

group, however, recorded a vote of approximately 70 percent 

versus 30 percent in favor of incentive grants. 

The most frequently recorded reason for opposing the 

incentive grant concept was that 14- to 18-year-old students 

are not ready to make that kind of career decision . The next 

most frequently voiced concern was that it was an effort to 

funnel funds into proprietary schools and away from the public 

education system . The feeling was expressed, too, that it 

would result in a "marketing disaster" with schools vying for 
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the best students arid the most needy students being left for 
the poorer programs or no programs at all , thus contributing to 
the overall problem of access. Several believed that the 

incentive grant program would contribute to the deterioration 
of public vocational education whereas others stated that 
public schools would not be affected* Several expressing ^ 
opposition to incentive grants, recommended that a system of 
scholarships be offered instead by business, industry, and ' 
schools. • • ^ 

Other points offered in opposition to incentive grants 
included reasons such as "They would encourage fly-by-night 
operations to get funds," "They would be difficult to 
administer," "They would cause, problems of student ^ 
transportation, chaperoning, and lodging," and "There would be 
a need. for . truth-in-advertising regulations." Representatives 
of regional vocational skills centers funded by local districts 
recommended that a system of incentive grants not be used. An 
industry representative commented that incentive grants would 
further confuse the vocational training picture by encouraging 
further variability among vocational training programs and 
program graduates. Another industry representative suggested 
that industry should issue incentive grants for training in 
areas of need, such as highly skilled occupations. 
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, Those supporting the concept of incentive grants most 
often spoke of meeting needs of special population youth bot h 
in and out of school and of providing student access to 
vocational training not available in local districts * Several 
supporters r ecoimnended 16 or 18 years of age as the minimum for 
such grants; others said they would support the concept on a 
trial basis . One discussion group went on record as supporting 
the idea that "we must take the chances to gamble with new 
methods of serving sturlents in schools and to find ways to help 
market training for students." One asked why we now consider 
incentive grants to be bad after Very positive experiences with 
the GI bill and student loan scholarships? 

A State department of educ-^tion representative believed 
that incentive grants could have a very positive impact on area 
vocational centei^s and would help save these centers in the 
State. Several participants noted that the concept had already 
been implemented in some areas. Excunples given included 
schools funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs* and a school 
district in which 11th and 12th grade high school students were 
allowed to enroll and their tuition was paid for job-specific 
training in a community college. One State legislature was 
described as having recently approved a State vocational 
scholars program. 
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Accreditation of Training Iiiatitutio ns 
a nd Incentive Grants 

Question 3. ^ Would consumer protection by accreditation of 
training institutions and "truth- in-training" regulations 
be necessary if there were vocational incentive grants? 

Most of the discussion groups expressed a very strong 

"yes" to the need for accreditation of training institutions if 

vocational incentive grants were to be implemented . Several 

recorded a consensus on the matter. The need for statewide 

criteria and accreditation procedures was advocated by several 

participants. Some supporting the idea indicated that 

accreditation and truth-in-training regulations were needed due 

to technological advancement even though the incentive grants 

may not be implemented^ Another questioned why such grants 

should be offered just in vocational education? Why should 

they not be for all K-12 programs? Another suggested trying 

incentive grants and accreditation on a pilot basis* 

Some reasons presented in opposition to accreditation of 

institutions were that student success would be a more valid 

criteria, accreditation would be an administrative nightmare 

(problems with current college accreditation were cited here) , 

it causes the local schools to compromise their programs due to 

the whims of the State that establishes the criteriai and 

accreditation would not be needed due to the free enterprise 

idea, whica would promote quality through competition. Others 

reacted to the whole idea of incentive grants and accreditation 

with observations such as "Quality programs would surface; 

how aver, it would wipe out many schools," "A strong public 
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education system must exist, otherwise an autocracy will 
develop," and "It would create a profit-making philosophy 
within schools." 

Financing Incentive Grants 

Question 4. "What is the best way," if the practice were 
feasible, for financing education vouchers for vocational 
education students between the ages of 14 and 18? What 
about vouchers for older workers beyond the age 18? Would 
businesses, unions, workers, and schools wish to 
participate? How should these vouchers be financed? 

Little of the discussion actually addressed the matter of 

financing educational vouchers as presented in the above 

question. Much of the discussion continued to focus upon the 

issue of whether or not incentive grants ..should, be provided for 

14- to 18-year-olds, with little attention being devoted to how 

they might be financed. Again, participants generally rejected 

the idea of incentive grants for 14- to 18-year-old students. 

The position most frequently espoused was that if 
incentive grants could be used effectively, th^y should be at 
the postsecondary and adult level. The success of Pell Grants 
in encouraging large numbers of students to pursue postsecon- 
dary education was cited as an example of how they might work. 

Some sources of funding were discussed, however. Several 
assumed that reallocation of present Federal funds was 
intended. The comment was made that currently, funds through 
the Vocational Education Act could not be freed up for 
incentive grants. Collaboration with business and industry was 
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suggested. The idea of skills training tax credits, similar to 
targeted job tax credits was presented with the observation 
that "we haven't learned how to use business training 
resources* which far outnumber outlays for education." Related 
issues discussed at this point were the matching of employees 
and employer and the legality of training agreements with 
minors. An example of business-education collaboration was 
present eel of a project in one school district in which 
businesses train youth for employment* then are reimbursed by 
the district in the form of a tax credit. 
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Strenthaninq Financing 

Question 1. What factors should be considered in changing 
or inodifying vocational education programs' funding 
formulas? 

The consideration mentioned most frequently in discussions 
on this question was the need for a long-range program of 
Federal funding for updating vocational buildings and 
equipment . Discussants generally supported this i>osition with 
the argument that given rapidly advancing technology, the 
necessary new equipment and buildings to house the equipment 
could not be supported through current levels of State and 
local vocational education funding. In a closely related 
suggestion, one group recorded agreement with the idea that 
funding formulas should be modified to provide more support 
tor high- cost programs . 

Mentioned several times was the need of schools to have 
availability of a pool of money to support "quick start" 
programs . Reasoning in support of this modification was the 
fact that in most States, vocational program funding is based 
upon the number of full-time equivalent students for the 
previous year. It is therefore very difficult for a pchool 
district to find the money to respond quickly to fast- 
developing training needs that business and industry may have. 
A related, desired change that was expressed several times was 
for greater flexibility in the use of funds so that districts 
and States cnuld respond in a timely manner to funding needs 
unique to the setting. 
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Th6 changes in funding formulas suggested more than one 
time in discussions called for recognition that (1) there is a 
greater need for vocational curriculam change and updating 
than in other areas > (2) there needs to be greater equality of 
financial support between secondary and postsecondary 
vocational programs and with nonvocational areas, (3) program 
excellence and success should be better recognized , and (4) 
minimum support levels should be established f o: programs in 
low-population areas * 

Several participants proposed that incentives in funding 
formulas be directed toward program improvement. This 
recommendation included incentives for technological updating 
of teachers and programs, incentives for establishment and 
development of jobs in the area, incentives for implementing 
individualized instruction and safety, incentives to promote 
collaboration with JTPA and other agencies, and a scholarship 
program for students preparing to be vocational teachers. 

Other suggestions called for a restructuring of vocational 
education funding and abandonment of the patchwork approach to 
funding; equal funding by the local. State, and Federal 
governments; distribution of Federal funds by region rather 
than directly to individual States; provisions for States to 
contract with private as well as public schools; and support of 
apprenticeship programs. 
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Sharing Capital Equipment Resources 

Question 2. What are the most workable ideas for the 
sharing of capital equipment resources? 

Foci of discuss iot.; can be clustered into three major 

areas: (1) collaboration between schools and business and 

industry, (2) collaboration among school districts, and (3) 

suggestions for dealing with unique problem of rural areas. 

Collaboration between schools and business and Industry * 

The idea of equipment being made available to schools on a loan 

basis was presented most frequently. Two more ideas — 

scheduling student training at business-industry sites during 

production lows and expanding tax credit legislation now in 

congress to include provision of equipment to all vocational 

education — were suggested several times. Also suggested was 

provision of equipment to school districts by business and 

industry for use in training business-industry employees at the 

school site and for use in teaching students. The example was 

given of a major automobile manufacturer that is currently 

moving regional training centers to community college campuses 

under such arrangements. 

Collaboration among school districts . The most frequently 

suggested approach was extension of daily schedules for the use 

of facilities and equipment by both secondary and 

postsecondary/ adult learners. Another approach was to shai e 

expensive equipment and/or the facility on a rotational basis 

among nearby schools. An example was cited of a seven-county 

area that shared both equipment and teachers in this way. To 
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this was added the restriction of purchasing expensive 
equipment already owned by one of the schools. Sharing 
curriculum and training materials was suggested on both 
district and State levels. 

Unique problems of rural areas . Isolation by distance 
from business and Industry as well as from other schools often 
severely limits opportunities for a school to collaborate with 
either of these groups. Provision of adequate equipment for 
training in these settings is especially difficult. 
Lease-purchase of equipment was suggested as an approach to 
deal with the difficulty of outright purchase of equipment 
within one annual budget. Allowing schools to keep unspent 
year-end monies that accumulate in an equipment fund was 
suggested. It was stated, however, that in one State, a 
depreciation account would have to be set up in the State 
budgeting act in order to use year-end excess funds for 
purchasing new equipment and replacing old equipmant. "Equity 
in options" laws were suggested as a means of preventing 
discontinuation of vocational education programs or removal of 
equipment in sparsely populated areas. 

Financing Vocational Education 
through Student Incentive Grants 

Question 3 . Are vocational incentive grants that are 
meant for students between the ages of 14 and 18 and are 
patterned after the basic education opportunity grants a 
good idea and should they be used to obtain vocational 
training in public or private schools anywhere in the 
country? 
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Reaction to this question In discussion groups relative to 
strengthening financing of vocational education was very 
similar to those of discussion groups that looked at the idea 
relative to improving access to vocational education. Response 
to the idea was predominantly negative with several of the 
groups recording a negative vote on the issues. Some limited 
their negative reaction to the involvement of only 14- to 18- 
ye ar -o Ids . Support or opposition to the idea did not appear to 
be associated with various professional roles of individual 
discussants . A typical recorded response was, "The idea .of 
vocational incentive grants is questionable to bad. Both 
industry and education agree. There are too many opportunities 
to waste funds and not get the job done." Another noted that 
such grants are needed for adults more than for secondary 
students. The concern that private schools would benefit more 
than public schools was again voiced several times. 

Several individuals offered points in support of the idea. 
The most frequently mentioned was that incentive grants should 
be made aviilable only where specific public vocational 
programs are not available . A rather typical recorded response - 
was, "If incentive grants can be federally financed and 
structured in such a way as to guarantee that the best students 
are not siphoned away, then it's probably a good idea." Other 
positive reactions were "VcucherJ.ng would improve quality as 
parents make choices and demand quality," "Vouchering would 
make us more critical of ourselves— would make us look harder 
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at our programs," and "It would be a viable alternative for 
keeping students in school longer." 

Financing Incentive Grants 

Question 4. "What are the best ideas," if the proposal 
were feasible, for financing education vouchers for 
vocational education students between 14 and 18? What 
about vouchers for older workers beyond the ages of 14-18? 
Would business, unions, workers, and schools wish to 
participate? How should these vouchers be financed? 

Apparently, discussion groups chose generally to continue 

the forum on the merits of incentive grants rather than address 

ideas for financing them. Opposition to the idea of incentive 

grants was very similar to that outlined earlier. Three ideas 

were mentioned one time each as potential ways of financing 

education vouchers for vocational education students. One was 

that a percentage of the unemployment insurance funds could be 

used for this purpose. Another suggested that the potential 

exists for Job Training Partnership Act funds be used in a 

voucher-type payment. An industry representative commented 

that "this sounds like CETA. V/e wouldn't hire anyone from 

CETA. From experience, we found that when the money ran out 

for CETA people, they went back on unemployn\ent . " A State 

department of education representative expressed the view that 

"we must look to our own resources and funding of vocational 

education. " 

There was some support for the idea that vouchers might 
work for older workers, particularly displaced homemakers, 
those displaced due to job obsolescence, and those changing 
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careers-'-where other- programs in the past have not been 
successful. 

One group expressed the belief that businesses, unions, 
workers, and schools were likely to participate in a program of 
educational vouchers if the requirements and procedures for 
participation were not complicated. The group members stressed 
the need for simplicity in such a system. 
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CHAPTER IV 

RELATED ISSUES, STRATEGIES, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Among questions utilized for focus of attention within 

discussion groups was one question dealing with current reform 

issues and another question directed toward identification of 

appropriate strategies arid plans of action at local and State 

levels. The two questions were provided to discussion groups 

in each of the three areas of strengthening the teaching staff, 

improving access to vocational education programs, and 

strengthening financing of vocational education. Following are 

the two questions xx^sed: 

Question 6. Are there current reform "issues" and future 
priorities — related to these questions — which have not 
been addressed and yet need to be integrated with the 
report's recommendations for specific next steps? 

Question 7. What strategies and plans of action by 
specific groups, organizations, agencies, and institutions 
at the State and local levels are appropriate next steps, 
especially in collaboration and partnership for the 
foregoing? 

As input from group discussions regarding current reform 
issues and strategies are examined it should be recognized that 
discussion time did not allow for addressing each discussion 
question specifically in all of the regional seminars. 
Although recorder notes frcxn some discussion groups indicated 
that the two above questions were not specifically addressed, 
examination of recorder notes for all of the discussion 
sessions do reveal emergence of several current reform issues 
and some indication of strategy formulation. Current reform 
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issues, strategies, and recommendations will be discussed in 
this chapter relative to strengthening the teaching staff, 
improving access to vocational education prograias, and 
strengthening financing of vocational education. 

Current Reform Issues Relative to 
Strengthening the Teaching Staff 

Issues that surfaced relative to strengthening the 

teaching staff exhibited a rather high degree of 

interrelatedness . The issues have been clustered for 

presentation here under the overall topics of recruitment and 

retention of vocational teachers, coordination among teacher 

education institutions, and the concept of vocational teacher 

as a lifelong role. 

Recruitment and Retention of Vocational Teachers 

"^The impact of studies, reports and findings, coupled with 
the loss of esteem around the professional teacher ranks has 
reduced the outlook for teaching as an honorable occupation," 
Other factors cited as contributing to this low status of 
professional teachers are more attractive salaries in business 
and industry, outdated facilities and equipment in many 
schools, and increasing student discipline problems. Needed 
are ways to enhance the image of vocational teaching to both 
students and adults. 

How can we tap highly competent business-industry-labor 
people for teaching, especially at the secondary level? 
Indications suggest many such people have an interest in 
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teaching. We have been more successful at the postsecondary 
level in tapping these resources. We have been doing this 
largely through the use of • part-time teachers. Although this 
procedure has many advantages, there are some disadvantages 
too. There is a point at which the ratio of part-time 
instructors in relation to full-time instructors in a school 
presents serious problems with planning and permanence. One 
presenter indicated that when this ratio exceeds, two to onjH, 
then there is no one left to "keep the store" and the school's ^ 
programs deteriorate. 

An issue relative to attracting highly qualified people 
into vocational teaching has been and continues to be that of 
offering a salary commensurate with the level of technical 
expertise. School district salary schedules are generally 
structured to recognize levels of academic preparation for the 
role of teacher, which is important, and the amount of 
experience the individual has in the teaching role. Seldom do 
salary schedules reward vocational teachers for the amount of 
occupational experience they bring to their teaching role. 

An identified need which relates directly to teacher 
retention is that of a support system to assist the new teacher 
throughout the first 3 years of instruction. In education we 
often search for and sometimes contrive activities to enhance 
the teachable moment concept — the moment when conditions are 
most ideal for an individual to learn. With new teachers from 
business and industry, and for many who have been through 
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teacher education programs « teachable moraente are most frequent 
during those first years. It Is during those real-life 
struggles with planning Instruction, maintaining discipline, 
managing Instruction, and providing appropriate resources that 
the greatest opportunities exist for development of the 
teacher. We need mechanisms through State departments of 
education and through teacher education Institutions, or both 
In collaboration, to provide this support. 

Coordination among Teacher Educatlor I nstitutions 

There are two aspects of th*. s^oncern regarding the need 
for closer coordination among teacher education Institutions. 
First, there Is concern regarding unnecessary duplication of 
effort on the part of teacher education Institutions. Is there 
need for as many Institutions to be engaged In training 
vocational teachers within a specific state? And second, could 
those resources be concentrated with fewer institutions or 
among fewer, service area programs within an institution in 
order to improve the quality of teacher training provided and 
to increase the level o^ services to inaervice teachers . 

Vocational Teacher as a Lifelong Role 

The common concept of "vocational teacher" is that an 
Individual chooses to enter vocational teaching full-time and 
that teaching is a lifetime coimnltment unless the teacher 
chooses to move up into administration. This has generally 
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been borne out in practice, with some exceptions. Part-time 
vocational teachers often do not fit this concept and many 
vocational teachers entering teaching from business and the 
trades for one reason or another, pay not being the least of 
these, choose to return to their previous occupations. 

With the rapid adoption of new technologies among many 
occupations and the changing occupations themselves (some 
growing rapidly while others, are disappearing), the 
appropriateness of our present, concept of lifelong vocational 
teacher needs to be examined closely. At least two different 
concepts were suggested as alternatives. 

The first of these concepts is that "vocational teaching" 
would be a phase of an individual's occupational career if they 
chose to do so. Close collaboration and agreement between 
business- industry-labpr and education agencies would be 
necessary in order to recruit and train individuals for a 
specified term of vocational, teaching. The terms of service, 
at most a few years, would be related to the rate of change 
within the occupation. The individual would then return to the 
firm where previously employed, £<ossibly exchanging positions 
with another employee. Thus tne role of vocational teacher 
would be considered as a temporary role with the intent that 
vocational teachers would be up to date in the technology of 
their occupation, and there would be greater flexibility to 
change vocational curricula to reflect changing occupational 
conditions . 
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The second major concept is that vocational teaching would 
be a lifelong conunitment and professional role* However* the 
specific occupation being taught or the nature of the 
occupation being taught would change as technologies and 
occupations changed. The vocational teacher would be 
recruite'if trained, and upgraded as a professional teacher. 
However, the subject matter and occupational skills taught 
would change to reflect changes occurring in business, industry 
and labor. Again, collaboration between educational agencies 
and the business-industry community would be necessary as the 
professional vocational teacher would periodically need to be 
placed in occupational roles for training and work experience 
in preparation for changing teaching assignments. 

Thj idea of a career ladder for the professional 
vocational teacher would be coupled with the role as an 
incentive in recruitment of high-quality individuals into the 
profession and to recognize differing levels of responsibility 
and expertise among professions! vocational teachers. 

Strategies and Plans of Action Relative 
to Strengthening the Teaching Staff 

Five different strategies were identified which are 

currently in use or were suggested as means of strengthening 

teaching staff. These strategies related to internships for 

vocational teachers, industrial coordination, high technology 

committees, apprenticeship training, and enhancing the image of 

vocational teachers. 
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BusinesB-Induatrv Iryternshipa for 
Vocational Teacher a 

Vocational teacher internshipa in buriness and industry 
for the purpose of upgrading their knowledge and skill in their 
area of occupational instruction are not neco. warily new. Some 
statewide programs have been operating with some success for 
several years. Recognition of the importance of this type of 
collaborative arrangement and the dev«Uopment of policies and 
procedures for eftective implementation and management of these 
programs is growing. Teachers, administrators, advisory 
councils y and State departments of education appear to be 
becoming convinced of the necessity of getting vocational 
teachers into the workplace for updating in the technology of 
the occupation. The necessity of strong active advisory 
committees and their key role were reinforced. 

Industrial Coordinator 

Industrial coordinator is an emerging "linker" role 
between schools and the business-industry community. A major 
function of this role is to seek out needs of specific 
businesses and industries of the community and to foster the 
necessary collaborative agreements and activities between the 
schooJ and the business-industry to meet those needs. 
Industrial coordinators can also play key roles in the 
development of internship opportunities for vocational 
teachers . 
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High-Technology Committees 

The high-technology committees are formed with business- 
industry-labor representation across all of the major 
enterprises of the community. Their purpose is to examine the 
application of high technology across the major occupations and 
to serve as a resource to the school in decision making 
regarding curricular update and staff update* 

Apprenticeship Training 

In one state » collaboration between education and the 
business- industry- labor community has resulted in closer ties 
between apprenticeship training and public education. 
Apprenticeship training is now tied to associate degree plans 
through the state's junior colleges. This seems to encourage 
journeymen to return to the junior college for further 
education. 

Enhancing the Image of Vocational Teacher 

Although specific State or local programs were not 
identified, several strategies were noted that were intended to 
enhance the image of vocational teachers both within the school' 
and the cotrmunity. Planned, regular public relations 
information featuring specific teachers, their occupational 
expertise, their teaching expertise and accomplishments are 
essential. Treatment of the teacher as a professional relative 
to financial rewards included recognition of occupational 
experience on the salary schedule, and financial incentives for 
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inservice and upgrading, and possibly merit pay for vocational 

teachers. Regarding the la;:ter Item and Its controversial 

nature, one discussion group Identified the existence of 

several models In the region and recommended the following: 

The States of the Rieglon under the 
leadership of the Chief State School 
Officers in concert with vocational 
educational leaders, faculties, and student 
representatives should explore a regional 
study for Implementing merit pay for 
vocational educators. The status afforded 
such a study should be that of a 
multi-state commission* 



Current Reform Issues Relative to Improving Access 
to Vocational Education Programs 



Several additional access issues were raised in seminar 
presentations and in discussions of current reform issues at 
the seminars. Most of these issues relate to the role of 
vocational education, to the utilization of vocational 
education resources, or to the relationship of vocational 
education to academic or general education. Each of seven 
Issues identified from one or more of the seminars are 
presented here. 



Fo cus of Vocational Education on 
Preemployment Training 

By placing major focus upon serving high school age 

students in vocational education, opportunity to provide 

inservice upgrading is being largely ignored. Secondary 

schools have to a great extent abdicated all responsibility for 

adults to the poigt secondary institutions. In this period of 
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declining populations of youth « especially at the secondary 
level, continuing to ignore needs for upgrading and retraining 
workers can have serious consequences for the vocational 
education system. Underutilization of vocational education 
human and physical resources threatens the ability to maintain 
the system through this downswing in numbers of youth. 
Especially threatened are the specialized secondary vocational 
schools which depend upon a number of contributing districts 
for their student populations. 

The Unfinished Job of Preparing 
Nontraditional Students 

Results have led some to conclude that access has not been 

achieved in vocational education for students preparing for 

occupations considered nontraditional for their sex. An 

example given to illustrate the point involved a major National 

and international retail firm which had established a company 

goal of having 20 percent of its employees in nontraditional 

roles. The firm, however, had achieved something in the 

magnitude of only 2 percent, with the major barrier being that 

practically "no nontraditional students are coming out of 

vocational education programs." 

The Role of Vocational Education 
as Perceived by the Congres"s 

Emphasis within vocational legislation and resource 

allocations reinforce the idea that the Senate perceives 

vocational education as a program for disadvantaged and 

handicapped. One presenter warned of problems of labeling 
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that have been asaociated with MDTA, CETA, AND JTPA program 
participants. Another commented that vocational education is 
perceived by many as an effort to solve the social ills of the 
country. These people are advocating that vocational education 
legislation needs to better reflect the idea that vocational 
education is for everyone. 

Integration of Vocational Education 
into Secondary Education 

A common perception of vocational education at the 

secondary level is, that it is something apart from or in 

addition to secondary academic or general education. This view 

is often held by both academic and vocational teachers, 

administrators, students, parents, and the community at large. - 

Generally, a good job is not being done of integrating academic 

education into vocational education and vice versa. We have not 

done a good job of identifying what vocational education's 

contribution is to academic education — what knowledge and 

skills are taught, when, and how. Nor have we done a good job 

of identifying what, how and when vocational knowledges and 

skills can and should be taught in academic courses. Also, 

there is ^cjpcern regarding recognition of different learning 

sytles among students and the need to offer alternative ways of 

learning. One presenter advocated vocational education as a 

way of education that provides motivation to many students and 

that it helps them to learn. 
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Recognition of the Role of Private Schools in Vocational 
Education 

While this issue did not surface in many of the seminars* 
the questions were raised regarding why and how the role and 
function of private vocational schools can be legitimately 
ignored in local, State, and Federal vocational education 
planning. Quoted NECS statistics showed that of 1.9 million 
persons enrolled in noncollegiate institutions nationally, 75 
percent were enrolled in private vocational schools. 
Sixty-five percent of all institutions offering occupational 
training are proprietary schools. It was pointed out too that 
these students pay tuitions well above those of students 
enrolled in public Institutions. The case being made by one 
representative of a State federation of private vocational 
schools was that proprietary schools are a major resource for 
potential collaboration with public vocational education. 

Other Options Needed 

Concern was noted from several of the seminars that 
additional options need to be identified and explored as means 
for improving access to vocational education programs. There is 
apparently rather general concern that the idea of incentive 
grants was being presented as "the" solution to improving 
access. Several called for still other options, especially in 
improving access for students in rural areas. Just as location 
limits options for vocational training, it also limits options 
for collaboration with the private sector. 
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strategies and Plans of Action Relative to 
Improving Access to Vocational Education Pro'grams 

Although specific plans of action for improving access to 
vocational education programs were, not presented, some 
strategies for improving access were suggested. These 
strategies deal with establishment of collaboration councils, 
employment insurance, and learning from the private sector. 

State Collaboration Councils 

The strategy presented embraced the idea of a body to 
promote voluntary sharing of vocational education and private 
^ sector resources. Private sector involvement in policy-making 

was credited for the effectiveness of one State's JTPA 
programs, a program that has an 06 percent placement rate. 
Some supported the notion that one council similar to JTPA's 
PICs (Private Industry Councils) could and should serve as a 
coordination body in promotion of collaboration. 

Promoting Collaboration between Industry 
Training and Public Vocational Education 

The . strategy suggested concerned incentives for sharing 
business-industry training facilities and equipment with public 
vocational education programs. As an inducement to business- 
industry to make their training resources available to the 
schools recruiting privileges might be offered as a trade-off. 
The collaborating business- industry would be invited in to 
recruit future employees while still in school. For example, 
students might sign "letters of intent" to work for employer 
"K" upon completion of the training program. 
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Employment Insurance 

The idea presented was that employment insurance would be 
a part of or a companion of unemployment insurance programs. As 
an individual works a training account accrues, then when the 
individual's job is abolished, the. individual becomes eligible 
for unemployment compensation and as an incentive for 
retraining, also becomes eligible for use of the training 
account to prepare for another job. 

Learning from the Private Sector 

Some suggestions were made that public vocational 
education study the factors contributing to the success of 
proprietary vocational training programs and industry training 
programs in an effort to find those characteristics that could 
be transferred to public vocational education programs. Of 
particular note was the high placement rates of private 
vocational education schools and the willingness of students 
and parents to pay fees much higher than public school tuition 
to attend these schools. It was noted also, however, that 
private schools do not have the same commitment to serve all 
students as do public schools and can be quite selective and 
rigid in basic skill requirements for admission. 

Modification of High School 
Graduation Requirements 

Competency attainment was suggested as an alternative to 

course and credit hour requirements for high school graduation. 

The trend toward increasing academic course requirements for 
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high school graduation is significantly reducing vocational 
enrollments at t^he secondary level. It is also believed that 
many students, /unable to fit vocational education into 
schedules crowded with required courses will drop out of 
school, Th^ competency approach would also provide recognition 
tor knowledge and skills whether learned in academic courses or 
in vocational education courses. 
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Current Reform Issues Relative to 
Strengthening Financing of Vocational Education 

Current issues identified regarding the need to reform 
vocational education financing related to providing increased 
flexibility in basic vocational education funding and planning 
and funding vocational education programs solely on the basis 
Qf labor market demands. 

Flexibility Needed in Basic 
Vocational Education Program Funding 

State educational appropriations are generally based on 

a capitalization formula. Such funding offers very little 

incentive to school districts to respond to new program needs 

and to implement high-cost programs. Many vocational educators 

therefore oppose funding vocational education on a full time 

equivalency (FTE) or other capitalization basis. The lack of 

flexibility in funding also makes it very difficult for a local 

school to respond to a local business-industry need for a quick 

start-up, customized training program. Funding for the local 

school, based upon the previous year's FTE, generally is not 

adequate to provide the resources needed for such programs. 

Labor Market Needs Versus 
Student Individual Needs 

Planning and funding vocational education programs to meet 

labor market needs versus serving the personal needs of 

individual students is a broader issue than the issue of what 

the basis for planning and funding will be. It reaches 
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to the very purpo8e(s) of vocational education at the secondary 
and postsecondary levels. If vocational education Is to 
contribute to the development of a student's basic skills and 
other employablllty skills, then planning and financing 
programs solely on labor market demands Is not adequate. Some 
agreement Is needed regarding the function and objectives of 
vocational education at both the secondary and postsecondary 
levels along with mechanisms for evaluating success. 

Strategies and Plans of Action Relative to 
Strengthening Financing of Vocational Education 

Several strategies currently in place were described that 

presented a. way of financing some aspect of vocational 

education programming being carried out through collaborative 

efforts, other strategies were suggested as ways of financing 

• 

collaborative vocational education efforts. ^ 

Recycling Unemployed Workers 
Back into Jobs 

One State has passed legislation that allows a link 
between a community college and local industry to recycle an 
unemployed worker back into the labor force. A business- 
industry hires the individual and provides on-the-job training 
for a portion of the day. The school provides on-site training 
in the business-industry. The training is financed by deferred 
tax payments to support the school providing the training. The 
results are as follows: 

o An unemployed worker *fin.ds a job and gains a productive 
identity 
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o Business-industry fills a void in preparing an 
individual for work 

o Money invested in education Qtays in the local 
community 

o A strong link is maintained between industry and 
education 

o Training may take place in industry or the college 
setting, whichever provides the best setting, i.e., 
state-of-the-art equipment or structured environment, 
whichever is needed to make the training effective. 

"Try-Out-Employment " 

A JTPA "Try-Out-Empioyment" project is designed for 
graduating students that qualify for JTPA and perhaps are 
difficult to place. Cost to the employer is nothing. JTPA 
pays $3.00 per hour (which is nontaxable) directly to the 
employee, and there is no obligation for the employer to hire 
that employee at the end of the cycle. 

Tax Incentive for Training 
out-of-School Youth 

A local secondary school district has a xerogram of 

collaboration with industry for training local out-of-school 

youth for employment. A school district coordinator works with 

business-industry in arranging training slots for school 

dropouts. The employer then trains the student for a specific 

job in the business-industry. Upon completion of the training 

program, the employer is reimbursed for the training through a 

tax credit procedure with the local school district. 
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Tax Credit for Service s 
of Industry Personnel 

h similar system of tax credits was suggested as 

incentives for business- industry to collaborate with school 

districts to make key individuals available to fulfill specific 

vocational education program needs. Serving as instructors » 

assisting in program planning, and assisting in evaluation were 

potential roles for individuals from business-industry 

Tax Credits for Providing 
Student Internships 

Tax credits were suggested as incentives for business- 
industry to plan and provide occupational internships that 
would rotate students through a series of job functions 
relating real world situations to in-school vocational 
education. An additional incentive to employers would be the 
opportunity to assess the abilities and interests of a number 
of potential future employees. 

S trategies for Increasing Availabili t y 
of Equipment for Students 

Following are several strategies suggested for making 

needed equipment available for students in vocational 

education: ^ 

o Expand the cooperative education method of instruction 
in high-cost programs 

o Initiate collaborative efforts between schools to share 
high cost equipment, particularly where the equipment 
is not needed full-time. 
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o Use lease-purchase agreements to purchase and charge 
high-cost equipment to general fund budgets over an 
extended period of time Instead of purchasing such 
equipment through annual budgets. 

o Identify leasing vendors Instead of purchasing 
equipment subject tc rapid obsolesence. 



Next Steps 

The following recommendations for continued action In 

responding to Education for Tomorrow's Jobs are based upon 

Input from the 10 regional seminars and Insights gained In the 

sununarlzatlon, analysis* and reporting of the seminars. 

o The U.S. Department of Education further promote 

dissemination and discussion of the recommendations of 

- the National Academy of Sciences committee report 

- the report of the 10 regional seminars and 

- the High School Study Commission Report 

by encouraging seminars to be jointly planned within 
each of the States and Territories 

o Further studies be conducted directed toward the 

clarification of the goals of vocational education In 
the public comprehensive high school 

o Studies be conducted regarding design, development, and 
Implementation of curricula alternatives directed 
toward broadening the occupational base of 
comprehensive high school students 

o Major educational research and development efforts be 
encouraged for the purpose of strengthening and 
reinforcing basic skills education In the middle grades 
and strengthening occupational exploration at this 
level 

o The findings, Issues, strategies, and recommendations 
of this report be considered by the High School Study 
Commission 

o Regular occupational internships for full-time 
vocational teachers be required for teacher 
recertif ication and be encouraged and supported as 
contractual conditions between the school, the teacher, 
and appropriate private firms 
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Vocational teacher certification criteria be modified 
to require periodic demonstration of both professional 
teaching skills and appropriate occupational skills 

Research be conducted to more precisely define 
appropriate career ladder levels i including master 
teacher concepts, within the professional role of 
vocational teacher and to further clarify and 
differentiate appropriate professional roles for 
part-time vocational teachers 

Research be conducted to identify effective approaches 
to enhance the image of vocational education with 
students, parents, the education community, and the 
community at large 

Studies of the effects and effectiveness of a system of 
vocational incentive grants in improving access to 
vocational education programs be conducted prior to any 
general endorsement or support of such grants and that 
such studies be conducted with students aged 16 and 
above rather than ages 14-18 

Greater flexibility be provided in vocational education 
funding formulas to permit and promote public education 
responsiveness to private sector needs for vocational 
training 

Federal legislation be enacted to provide tax 
incentives to business, industry, and labor to 
collaborate with public vocational education in 
improving the offering of appropriate and high-quality 
vocational programs at both high school and post-high 
school levels and to support studies regarding the 
effectiveness of these provisions 

Future regional seminars be organized on a basis of 
5 or 6 regions rather than the 10 USED regions. A 
pattern of conferences cutting across regions could 
result in broader representation among large and small 
cities, districts and schools; higher attendance per 
meeting; and a greater economy of resources with 
approximately equal effects 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY 

During the months of March and April 1984, the U.S. 

Department of Education held a series of 10 regional seminars 

based on the National Academy of Sciences report Education for 

Tomorrow's Jobs (1983). The purposes of these seminars, called 

by U.S. Secretary of Education, T. H. Bell, was to call 

educators, members of the private sector, and State and local 

government officials "to pursue with vigor and determination 

the Academy's recommendations for vocational education." 

The major objectives of the seminars were— 

o to convene influential State and local individuals who 
can suggest strategies that might best implement the 
reports findings and recommendations, 

o to examine the current context of vocational education 
as it is being affected by this and other National 
education reports, 

o to compile a summary of suggested implementation 

strategies for use at State and local levels from each 
regional seminar for National dissemination, and 

o to encourage State and local leaders to plan and 
conduct follow-up seminars in their home States. 

A total of 1,163 individuals participated in the seminars. 
Of this total, nearly one-half were associated with local 
secondary or postsecondary schools. Approximately one- fifth of 
the participants were State department of education 
representatives. Other participant groups, accounting for from 
3-7 percent each of the total participants, were 
representatives of State and local vocational education 



advisory councils, business-industry, education associations, 
teacher education, other State agencies, and Federal agencies. 

Seminar participants and reaction panels responded to 
presentations and discussed issues raised by a videotaped 
presentation of U.S. Secretary of Education, T. H. Bell, and by 
a panel of members of the National Academy of Sciences study 
committee. A set of questions guided discussion groups in 
focusing debate upon the recommendations of the NAS committee 
relative to excellence in vocational education, strengthening 
teaching, improving access to vocational programs and 
strengthening finance. 



Regarding enhancing excellence in vocational education in 
the comprehensive high school, there was general agreement 



o a dual track of academic and vocational education 
studies should be avoided; 

o ther#» is need to clarify the mission and goals of 
vocational and academic education; 

o focus of vocational education programs should be 
broadened, using common core curricula approaches; 

o mastery of basic skills must occur prior to entry into 
vocational education, with major emphasis in the middle 
grades; 

o students, teachers, and administrators in specialized 
vocational schools tend to be more goal oriented and 
motivated; and 

o some type of work-education experience is desirable for 
all students* 



Summary of Issues Discussions 



that 
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Regarding strengthening the teaching stafi f, major areas of 



agreement were that-- 

o college credit toward certification be given for 
vocational teacher's occupational experience; 

o evidence of occupational skills and demonstrated 
teaching ability should be basic requirements for 
vocational teacher certification and recertif icat ion; 
and 

o internships in business and industry are needed for 
vocational teachers, however are currently not readily 
available. 

Regarding improving access to vocational education 

pr ograms , areas of greatest agreement were that-- 

o improvements in curricula, occupational exploration, 
counselling, student basic skills, program planning, 
and quality of educational staff are needed to improve 
student access to high-quality vocational education; 

o vocational incentive grants are not an appropriate 
means of improving access for 14- to 18-year-old 
students; and 

o if vocational incentive grants were to be implemented, 
there would be need for accreditation of training 
institutions . 



Regarding strengthening financing for vocational 
education , the most frequently voiced concerns were — 

o long-range programs of Federal funding for updating 
vocational buildings and equipment, and 

o greater flexibility in the use of funds to meet unique 
local and State needs. 
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other current reform issues needing attention regarding 
strengthening teaching were the recruitment and retention of 
qualified vocational teachers and coordination among teacher 
education institutions. Regarding improvement of access, other 
issues included the need to devote greater attention to 
inservice, upgrading current workers, the preparation of 
nontraditional students, the Congress' perception of the role 
of vocational education, integration of vocational education 
into secondary education, and the identification of other 
options for improving access. Issues identified in 
strengthening financing related to the need for greater 
flexibility in basic vocational education program funding and 
labor market needs versus student individual needs as a basis 
for vocational education program planning and funding. 



Several strategies were identified relative to 

strengthening teaching, improving access, and strengthening 

financing of vocational education. These included — 

o required and supported business-industry internships 
for vocational teachers; 

o establishment of incentives, such as career ladders, to 
attract and retain qualified teachers; 

o establishment of State collaboration councils to 

promote voluntary sharing of resources for vocational 
education; 

o establishment of "employment insurance" as a companion 
with unemployment insurance; 

o modification of high school graduation requirements 
from a course basis to a competency basis; 



Strategies Identified 
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o tax credits to business and industry for teacher and 
student internships and for provision of personnel and 
equipment for vocational education purposes; and 

o several specific collaborative approaches for training 
students considered diffijpult to place* 

Recommendations 
Resulting from this effort were recommendations for 
studies regarding clarification of the goals of vocational 
education at the secondary level, development of common-core 
curricula for high school vocational education, defining 
appropriate career ladder levels for vocational teachers, 
identifying effective approaches for enhancing the image of 
vocational education, studying the effects of vocational 
incentive grants for students aged 16 and above, and 
strengthening and reinforcing basic skills education in the 
middle grades. 

Reconmendations included required business-industry 
internships for vocational teachers, modification of teacher 
certification criteria, tax incentives for business-industry- 
labor to collaborate with public vocational education, 
increased flexibility in vocational education funding, and 
continued support of discussion of these issues and strategies 
through similaz seminars within each State. 
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Appendix A 

Schedule for Regional Seminars 
Education for Tomorrow's Jobs 
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Appendix A 



Schedule for Regional Seminars 
EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW'S JOBS 



Region I 



March 21 



Region II 



Region III 



Region IV 



Region V 



Region VI 



Region VII 



Region IX 



Region X 



April 6 



March 27 



March 28 



April 12 



April 6 



April 5 



Region VIII April 10 



April 13 



April 12 



Assabet Valley Regional Vocational 

School 
Fitchburg Street 

Marlborough, Massachusetts 01752 

Fashion Institute of Technology 

227 West 27th Street 

New York, Nftw York 10001 

Sheraton National Hotel 

Columbia Pike and Washington Blvd. 

Arlington, Virginia 

Atlanta Area Vocational Technical 
School 

1560 Stewart Avenue, S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Bismark Hotel 
171 West Randolph 
Chicago, Illinois ^ 

Francis Tuttle Voc-Tech School 
12777 North Rockwell 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Kansas City Technical Center 

1215 Truman Road 

Kansas City, Missouri 64106 

The Regency 

3900 Elati Street 

Denver, Colorado 80216 

Southern Nevada Vocational Technical 
Center 

5710 Mountain Vista Drive 
Las Vegas, Nevada G9121 

Portland Community College 
Rock Creek Campus 
17705 N.W. Springville Road 
Portland, Oregon 97229 
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Appendix B 

Education for Tomorrow's Jobs 
Typical Agenda 
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Typical Agenda 



9:00 - 9:30 Registration 

9:30 Call to order/announcements - Secretary's 

Regional Representative 

Introductions 

Conunents, Regional Vice President, NASDVE 
10:00 Presentation, Assistant Secretary, OVAE 

10:30 Coffee 

10:45 Address - U.S. Secretary of Education 

Presentation - National Academy of Sciences 

11:15 Reactors private sector 

^state legislative rep. 

12:00 Introduction to afternoon activities. Regional 

Vice President, NASDVE 

12:15 Lunch Break (on your own) 

1:30 Reconvene in three* breakout groups 

Discussions on State and local strategies 
for: Program Access, Program Finance, 
Teaching and Collaboration 

3:00 Refreshment Break 

3:15 Reconvene to hear group reports and closing 

observations 

4:00 Seminar Adjourns 



* Discussion leaders^ and recorders for each 
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Recorders for the Regional Seminars 
on Education For Tomorrow's Jobs 
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Recorders for the Regional Seminars on 
Education for Tomorrow's Jobs 



Region I 

Robert B. Borden 
John Boulmetis 
Lawrence Creedon 
Fredrick St.Cyre 

Region II 

Doris Belton 
Helen Branigan 
Linda Celeone 
Ken DeCerce 
Millie Frandino 
David Gillette 
Charles Graber 
Ann Marie Haase 
Kate Hull 
Lois Matheson 

" legion III 

Maude P. Goldston 
William A. Matz 
Frances P. Waters 

Region IV 

James F. Clark 
Travis A. Cliett 
Harriette E. Cox 

Region V 

Andrew M. Adaska 
Robert Babcock 
Donna Bauer 
Barbara Buckbee 
Audrey M. Finn 
Ardis Harnagel 
Richard Heckman 
Carol A. Hodgson 
Robert G. Johnson 
Barbara Murphy 
Thomas F. Swoik 
Ben Winslow 



Region VI 

R. L. Beaty 
Janie Ponthieux 
Kay Rogers • 
J. W. Weatherford 

Region VII 

Edward E. Closson 
Jessie L. Hudson 
Mary Sherer 

Region VIII 

Gene Christiaansen 
Davis S. Gailey 
Reuben Guenther 

Region IX 

Louis Chacon 
Roz Parry 
Myrna Matranga 
Michael Rask 
JoAnn Sheerin 

Region X 

Nita Crimins 
Emma Gebo 
Larry McClure 
Mel Streeter 
Hartley Trofgruben 
Darrell Ward 
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Appendix D 

Tranacription of Videotape Presentation 
at the Regional Seminars 

T. H. Bell, Secretary 
U,S« Department o£ Education 
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Before sharing with you some of my thoughts on the 
carefully considered recommendations contained in the National 
Academy of Sciences report, I want to emphasize how important a 
task we are performing today, and how pleased I am to have the 
opportunity to talk with you about it. 

The National Academy of Sciences report is an excellent 
study and has the potential to be a landmark study for 
vocational education, if all of us — educators and 
representatives of the private sector, alike—pursue its 
recommendatinos with vigor and determination. As you know, the 
National Commission on Excellence in Education issued its 
widely discussed report this past April. What that report is 
doing for education, generally, this National Academy of 
Sciences report can do for vocational education, specifically. 

There should be no question that — while elements, 
techniques, and approaches of vocational education must be 
"melded" with academic subjects —there are many other parts of 
vocational education that complement and extend the academic 
disciplines, from the student's point of view, and are not 
merely components of a general educational approach. President 
Reagan made the following statement at the Vocational 
Industrial Clubs of America's National Skills Olympics in 
Louisville, Kentucky, this past summer — 

We should see that all our young people get 
a good grounding in English and literature, 
history, math, science, and other basics. 
But we must also recognize that our 
vocational classrooms are just as important 
as any other. And we should insist that 
the vocational courses we teach prepare 
this generation with the skills they need 
for real jobs. 

There are many reasons why vocational education is seen as 
especially important at this time in our Nation's history— and 
why this report of the National Academy of Sciences is so 
timely. There are two that immediately come to mind — 

First, any branch of American education that enrolls more that 
16 mi llion persons (about five-eights of whom are secondary 
level students), and which has an annual budget ranging well 
over 7 bi llion dollars, must command a great deal of attention. 
We can't afford to watch it drift into obsolescence, or permit 
it to operate at anything less than peak efficiency and 
productiveness . . . not only because of the services it 
renders to business and industry, but also because it is a 
major, integral component of the American education system, 
both public and private. 
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Second , as we have all read and heard, our Nation faces a 
massive training and retraining task in order to recapture its 
preeminent position in the worldwide economy. At no previous * 
time since we became a financial and industrial power have we 
faced so many well-trained and innovative economic competitors. 
At the same time, the pace of technological change is 
accelerating, and we must adjust to far-reaching shifts in the 
demographic composition of our work force. Vocational 
education is a major supplier of skilled workers to American 
business and industry; and, as these clients change, so too 
must it change. The question implicitly posed by Education 
for Tomorrow's Jobs isi Can and will it adapt to these many 
changes, so as to ready itself to perform the tasks the Nation 
expects it to perform? 

As one author states, vocational education is moving toward 
more flexible training programs; continuously revised technical 
skill content; more emphasis on entrepreneur ship skills; more 
industry-based instruction (especially for adults); more 
up-to-date equipment being utilized for technical skill 
training; increased emphasis on retraining for adults; 
continuous updating of instructors' technical skills; and 
devoting a greater proportion of Federal dollars to program 
improvement . 

As you discuss the very practical problems and 
recommendations contained in Education for Tomorrow's Jobs , 
remember that you are not dealing with a static enterprise, 
waiting to be energized; but, rather, you are dealing with a 
very diverse, dynamic set of institutions that already see 
themselves at a crucial crossroads and are struggling to adjust 
according to their own needs and abilities. 

Some persons have a tendency to think of vocational 
education in overly simplistic terms. What we are talking 
about are roughly 19,000 institutions (if we do not count about 
6,000 private or proprietary schools and colleges) located in 
almost every city, hamlet, and region of the Nation. They 
range from essentially academic institutions offering a few 
vocational options or evening adult courses, to technical 
institutes or education programs of great variety. Not only do 
these institutions' programs vary widely, but so do their 
admissions policies, graduation requirements, governance 
arrangements, funding mechanisms, relationships with business 
and industry, student clienteles, and almost anything you might 
care to name. 
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still another major kind of variation is that of quality. 
You can go into almost any State and find the full gamut of 
quality — from poor to excellent. For this reason, drawing 
conclusions about specific pieces of the enterprise, from a 
National vantage point, using National averages, is very chancy 
business. This not only implies that the practical work of 
program improvement can only be planned and undertaken 
successfully at the State and local levels, but also that we 
must always validate, at the local level, the applicability of 
National data and of analysis using such data. 

These are some of the issues I see as important for 
vocational education in the next few years. 

First , is it a fact that the "trouble spot" in vocational 
education is the comprehensive high school? If we are sure of 
this assertion, then we had better start doing something about 
this deficiency, since the great majority of those 19,000 
institutions I referred to are comprehensive high schools. 

Second , is it a fact that separate vocational institutions 
manage, on the whole, to offer superior programs? If so, then 
this strongly suggests to me that we must do a much more 
thorough and objective job of analyzing why this type of 
institution can offer strong programs while others seem to be 
at a disadvantage. 

Third, is it a fact that the newer and better vocational 
schools, particularly of the area or regional variety, are 
located primarily in the well-to-do suburbs and not in the 
inner cities or the sparsely populated rural areas? If this is 
so, then we had better target our efforts on improving programs 
in those locations — because this is also where the 
disadvantaged, the minorities, and the unemployed live; and 
these persons count for just as much as those living in more 
affluent communities. 

Fourth , is it a fact that the vocational education 
programs showing the greatest "return on investment," both to 
students and employers, are those in post secondary 
institutions? And, does this necessarily mean we should forget 
about, or at least deemphasize, secondary-level vocational 
education? I cannot help but wonder about the effects of such 
a decision on those millions of secondary students who go 
directly from school to work and never see a post secondary 
institution; or those whose secondary-level exposure to a ^ 
variety of possible careers has enabled them to make more 
intelligent life choices; or those who learned good citizenship 
and leadership through our secondary-level vocational student 
organizations. How do we place a value on these returns? 
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Let me turn now to the report itself. 

I hope that your deliberations will focus on those topics 
that comprise vocational education program improvement. These 
are the areas that count; the rest will be decided by the 
political and legislative processes. 

Before I commment on some of the topics that the report 
includes under the heading of "program improvement," let me add 
another topic to which I hope you will direct your efforts: 
building a stronger partnership between vocational education 
and business, industry, and labor. To me and to President 
Reagan, private sector involvement is so important as to be 
automatically included in the discussion of any public 
enterpr ise . 

As Education for Tomorrow's Jobs points out, a major 
problem that must be faced by vocational education is that of 
skilled and effective personnel — not only instructors, but also 
administrators and leaders. 

To my knowledge, no comprehensive study has recently been 
performed on this critical set of problems in vocational 
education. However, I understand that — particularly at the 
secondary-school level, where certification requirements and 
salary scales are more rigid — attracting qualified instructors 
into many vocational programs, and retaining them in those 
programs, is becoming a severe problem. As the Nation's 
economy continues to improve, and as noneducat ional competition 
for these skilled instructors intensifies, I am quite sure this 
problem will become critical — unless we can summon up more 
imagination and determination in attempting to solve it. For 
example-- 

VVhat might be the "best case" that could be made for 
moderating State or local certification requirements at 
the secondary level, given the knowledge that there 
were (and probably still are) very good reasons for 
protecting the professionalism of the American 
teacher? — for instance, to allow teachers from private 
business and industry to staff programs, as is more 
usually the case in postsecondary education. And 
how might we introduce, and should we introduce, a 
special merit-pay system for vocational instructors, as 
is now being proposed for teachers of mathematics and 
the sciences? 
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The problem of developing administrators for vocational 
education is less well recognized, except from within the field 
of vocational education. "New blood" and "fresh perspectives" 
are desirable, but it has been my impression that those who 
have not worked in some part of the vocational education 
endeavor or in some type of skills training are likely not to 
understand what it is all about, or even value it very highly. 
I have been told that at least one-third of the current State 
directors of vocational education have been on the job less 
than 3 years. I must ask: Is this a real problem? And if so, 
how might we best correct it? 

In the case of administrators and leaders, perhaps we 
should begin to till new fields — for example, the ranks of 
private business and industry. If this is a valuable and 
logical source for new vocational instructors, then why not for 
other positions in vocational education? 

My purpose in bringing up the vocational administrator and 
leadership issues is not to distract you from the topic of 
teachers, but to point out that vocational education's 
personnel needs to encompass more than instructional staff 
alone. 

Another aspect of program improvement is that of "access," 
or what is more descriptively termed "equal education 
opportunity." The question of "access," as it affects 
vocational education, is partly one of raising the quality of 
programs wherever they may be. The use of vocational 
institutions as "magnet" schools is another idea that has shown 
promise. Another part of the problem centers around 
stereotypes that traditionally dissuade segments of the 
population — for example, minorities and women — from even 
attempting to enter certain occupations, and various kinds of 
barriers that prevent handicapped persons from entering them. 
One approach involves- recruiting and training more minorities, 
women, and handicapped persons for jobs as vocational 
instructors — not only for reasons of equity but so that they 
might serve as "role models" for prospective students who are 
currently underrepresent ed in vocational education programs. 

One thing is relatively sure — vocational education must 
address and solve these "access problems." Since the 
demographers tell us that, while the overall pool of new work 
force entrants will shrink during the coming decade, greater 
proportit;ns will consist of the special populations we have 
been discussing. They must be trained, not only out of 
fairness, but also for our Nation's economic health. 
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I was particularly pleased to note that one of the 
National Academy of Sciences report's suggestions toward 
solving the "access problem" is the use of "vocational 
incentive grants." These grants would have certain similar- 
ities to both tuition tax credits and education vouchers — both 
of which have been proposed and strongly supported by this 
administration. I hope you will look at all three of these 
approaches as you consider ways to increase access to quality 
vocational education. 

There is still another area I urge you to consider when 
thinking about the future of vocational education. While it is 
not, strictly speaking, an issue in or a problem of vocational 
education, it is a development that must radically change the 
face of all education in the years to come — and is an area to 
which we are devoting considerable resources in the Department 
of Education. I refer to recent advances in educational 
technology, spurred by the so-called communications revolution. 
Electronic aids such as computers and their networks, 
closed-circuit television, videotapes and discs, and cable 
television may not only provide solutions to problems but may 
even necessitate their redefinition. The sharp lines we have 
traditionally drawn between school and home and school and the 
workplace, and even workplace and home, are rapidly being 
blurred. In a short time, there may literally be no boundaries 
on what we call education — and I hope that you will pause to 
consider what this will mean for education and training. 

This administration's position on vocational education — as 
an important part of both education and training for employment 
— is that we believe that it is needed by the Nation; we 
believe that it is working; and, we support it. On the other 
hand, this administration is firmly committed to the 
proposition that vocational education is the responsibility of 
the States and local communities; it is not a federally 
operated or directed program. We believe the States and 
localities must have the freedom and flexibility to develop 
their own solutions to their own problems. We also believe 
that the needs of vocational education can only be met by 
bringing the private sector into full partnership with public 
agencies, in support of the program. 

One of the Department's top priorities for the current 
year is to make full use of the work accomplished by the 
National Academy of Sciences on behalf of vocational education. 
Regional seminars such as this one can be a vital spur toward 
improving vocational education. It is our hope that similar 
seminars will follow, at the State and local levels. 
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In conclusion, I again want to emphasize the importance 
of your work during these regional seminars. Illinois Governor 
Jim Thompson, who is the new chairman of the National 
Governors' Association, recently stated that, "Improving job 
training programs is crucial to the Nation's economic 
turnaround. There will be no economic recovery unless we have 
trained workers necessary to rebuild the economy." In the 
final words of Education for Tomorrow's Jobs , the National 
Academy of Sciences emphasized the other aspect of your task — 

We would like to see vocational education 
become an equal partner with 
college preparatory education in the 
education system as a whole. The most 
effective vocational programs are deserving 
of that respect now, and we would like to 
see all programs raised to that level of 
quality and esteem. 

I strongly subscribe to both of these statements and 
therefore wish you every success in responding to these dual 
charges, both today and in the future. You may be assured of 
my full support, as well as that of the Department of 
Education. 

Thank you. 
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It is indeed a pleasure to participate in this National 
series of regional seminars on "Education for Tomorrow's Jobs." 
These seminars are being made possible by the collaboration of 
many National organizations anci their State and local 
counterparts. Among these groups are the National Association of 
State Directors for Vocational Education, the State Advisory 
Councils for Vocational Education, and our own regipnal ^f f i cm — 
of the U.S. Department of Education headed by Secretary Terrell 
H. Bell's representatives. 

The planners of these seminars have invited the most 
Icnowledgeable persons who might bring to these discussions their 
experience, their insights, and their convictions on what ought 
to be done to improve education for tomorrow's jobs. It seems to 
me that the expectations of the planners have been more than 
realized in this respect. Each of you has been identified by 
National or State leaders to receive invitations from Secretary 
Bell who, along with me, called for these seminars as a means of 
focusing attention on vocational education as part of the 
necessary reform for improving the quality of all American 
education. It is the purpose of my remarks to set the stage for 
the video presentations by the National Academy of Sciences study 
team. I wish to highlight various issues and conditions that 
will affect not only the continuation of programs of vocational 
education, but will influence their destiny irrespective of the 
outcomes of this seminar. In recognizing these issues, we can be 
certain that our strategies will in fact be reasonable and timely 
for the needs of this decade and beyond. 

The study undertaken by the National Academy of Sciences can 
be structured in four area^ of concern: 

o Access 

o Teaching 

o Financing 

o Collaboration with the private sector 



With the broad delineation of major areas of concern, the 
focus and the ultimate purpose of this seminar is to identify 
plausible strategies to improve the availability and quality of 
vocational education at State and local levels. As we 
contemplate this purpose, let me mention a few activities in 
which collaborators in this venture are involved. 

The Office* of Vocational and Adult Education has contracted 
with the National Center foi Research in Vocational Education in 
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Columbus, Ohio, to perform two major services at ec^ch seminar. 
The first is to compile and provide for your perusal a variety of 
materials and literature that pertain to one or more of the 
National Academy of Sciences report's recommendations and 
findings. Second, the National Center has been asked to provide 
guidance to the discussion leaders and recorders, and then to use 
the resulting information to prepare proceedings that include a 
National summary of the strategies and recommendations made by 
the participants in all the seminars. (These proceedings will be 
available soon after the conclusion of the final seminar.) 

Now let me turn to a number of major factors that will 
influence our deliberations and the future of vocational 
education. First is the changing demography of America. For the 
first time in the history of the United States, there are more 
people 65 and over in the population than there are teenagers. 
By the end of this decade, there will be over 30 million such 
individuals over 65 compared to approximately 23 million 
teenagers. These statistics show the influence of declining 
birthrates and the impact of better, more readily available 
health care to our entire population. Although these shifts in ^ 
'the age of our population have affected and will continue to 
affect the entire society, they certainly will have an impact 
upon the labor market. 

As we reach the end of this decade, the military, other 
employers, and educational institutions will all vie for the 
relatively small number of youth who will be entering their 
postteen years. 

Second is the changing role of women in the U.S. labor force 
and the economy. Women are taking their rightful place in 
various endeavors in our economy — in law, medicine, education, 
politics, and management. We still have much progress to make to 
make certain that all women are given an equal opportunity to 
obtain an education and a job, but we have made dramatic progress 
in the recent past. Today, over 66 percent of the women between 
25 and 45 are employed. Just 30 years ago, less than a third of 
the female population held jobs outside of the home. It seems 
quite obvious to me, and I know it must to you, that in our 
deliberations concerning the future of vocational education and 
"Education for Tomorrow's Jobs," we must consider all 
implications of women's participation in our labor force and 
guarantee for them opportunities to prepare for and succeed in 
their chosen careers. ^ 

Third is the impact of high technology in our lives. / 
Perhaps the most easily understood symbol of high technology is > 
the computer. Computers are influencing our lives whether we know^ 
how to use them or not. Whether in video games or automobiles, 
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copying machines or microwave ovens, electronic memory chips are 
applying computing power to services, mechanisms, machines, and 
the handling of information. Much could be said about the influx 
of these technologies in various aspects of our lives, but for 
our purpose here, we simply recognize the continuing march of 
progress that will affect jobs, where those jobs are located, and 
how we meet job requirements. However, we should be cautious as 
we consider the influence of high technology on the labor force 
composition. The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics believes that 
only about 6.6 percent of our jobs will actually require highly 
complex high-tech skills and knowledge by the end of the century. 
The largest number of new jobs in America will occur in the 
service economy. Economist Russell Rumberger of Stanford 
University believes that one-third of the new jobs during the 
1980s will occur in 20 occupations but only two will require a 
4-year college degree (elementary school teaching and 
accounting ) . 

Fourth is the increasing significance of minorities in our 
Nation, many of whom are academically and economically 
disadvantaged. Within the last few years, our Nation has 
observed dramatic increase in the influence and importance of 
minorities. Included here are blacks and the progress they have 
made, Chinese-Americans, Japanese-Americans and other Asian 
groups, or Mexican-Americans and other Hispanics. Virtually all 
States have been significantly affected by the changes minorities 
have brought to this Nation. The needs and challenges presented 
by minorities in education and jobs must factor significantly in 
today's deliberations. 

Fifth is the resurgence of interest in education in all 
sectors of America. Since 1982, there have been more than 10 
major reports on education. The most significant of these in 
terms of stimulative discussion has been the National Commission 
on Excellence report A Nation at Riskt The Imperative for 
Education Reform . We believe the vocational education report we 
are discussing at this seminar can be just as significant. 
Several of the reports at least mention the preparation of 
individuals for employment. Although there certainly is no 
agreement as to the methodology needed for successful preparation 
of youth and adults for employment, all reports are uniform in 
their endorsement of the need for adequate preparation of 
entrants into our labor force to meet the needs of the economy. 

A final point I would like to make deals with Federal 
legislation for vocational education. As you know the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 has been extended for several years and is 
now undergoing a complete reexamination by Congress. The House 
of Representatives has already voted out its measure and is 
waiting at this moment for the Senate to conclude its work. The 
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administration has made recommendations of its own which have 
been considered by the various committees during the development 
of legislation. Whatever the outcome, the difference is really 
one of degree, in that the Senate seems to be leaning more toward 

focusing the Federal resources, small as they are in comparison 
to state and local appropriations for vocational education, on 
the populations at risk, whereas the House, in sum, can be said 
to support the improvement of vocational education in all areas 
and for all population groups. The latter is less of a change 
from the current authority than what either the administration or 
the Senate is recommending. 

It is not my purpose here to analyze these various factors 
and to isolate for you within them matters that should be 
discussed here today. It is only my purpose to highlight the 
larger parameter in which vocational education now exists and in 
which it will function in the future. You will see these factors 
and influences mentioned throughout the videotape presentations 
as well as in the report itself. 

Just one final comment before we hear the National Academy 
presentation. We began our examination of issues and 
recommendations in the National Forum. Even this regional 
seminar is considered an interim step in turning words into 
practice. The focus of this seminar is on State and local 
strategies for improving vocational education in the four arfeas 
addressed in the NAS report. In the final analysis, not until 
each State, with its local representatives, develops a plan of 
action will the efforts made begin to result in actual change. 
All of our efforts are directed to achieving that objective. It 
is hoped that these thoughts set the stage for the viewing of the 
vid^'otaped discussion by some bf the National Academy of Sciences 
study team. 

I want to make several brief comments before we see the 
Secretary's presentation. The Secretary is, of course, well 
known by each of you. No other Secretary or Commissioner of 
Education has done so much to direct the attention of the Nation 
to the need for increasing quality in our public schools. Soon 
after the National Academy of Sciences presented its findings to 
the Secretary, I asked to hold a National forum in Washington, 
D.C., to examine the report and consider its recommendations. He 
addressed that meeting held at the National Academy on November 
7, 1983. In his presentation there, the Secretary sugested that 
our office make plans to conduct these seminars across the 
Nation. The Secretary would much prefer being here in person, 
but as you know. Congress is now in session and matters of 
legislation and budget made it necessary for him to be presented 
via videotape instead. 
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By what ever medium chosen, his message is clear. 
Vocational education needs the same attention as is being focused 
on academic education. Let us now turn to his presentation. 
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